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ABSTRACT 

Teacher educators, teachers, parents, and principals 
participated in a 1983 seminar in Australia on early adolescents. A 
literature review on schooling for early adolescents was prepared as 
background reading for seminar participants .The opening address was 

given by Professor Colin Power, Flinders University of South 

Australia, who outlined the educational needs of early adolescents 
arid proposed a number of ways in which schools and teachers could 
meet these needs. In his address to the seminar^ Dr. John Manning, 
Brisbane College of Advanced Education, suggested ways iti which 
teacher edticatibh could help to develop, in teachers the attitudes arid 
skills which are necessary to effectively meet the needs of early 
adolescents. Following each of these addresses, seminar participants 
were invited to put questions and conmtents to a paheli^ Contents of 
this booklet include: (1) "Schooling for Early Adolescents: A Review 
of the titeraturs"(M. Bella); (2J "Meeting the Needs of Children in 
the Early Adolescent Years" (C. Power );( 3] Discussion Foiiowi 
Power's Paper ;_ (4) "Teacher Education and the Middle School" (J* 
Manning); (5) Discussion Following Manning* s Paper ; (6) 
Recommendations frp^ Seminar; arid (7) list of Conference 
Participants . { JMK) 
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PREFACE 



During 1982^ tlse B^rd /ai Teacher, Education 

sidieration to the* desirability of preparijig same tei^chers. to teach students in the early 
adbHesceht years, The Buird decided that this ifScie shouId_be discUs^d at a sertiiriar in 
which a large number of people with an. interest In the tc^jc, ccwld participate A 
seminar was therefore held at the J^ioont Gravatt Campos of the Brisbane College of 
Advanced Education oh U 3uhe 1953. Tjeacher educators, teachers, parents and prin- 
cipals participated in the seminar. A literature review on _schppiing for early 
adoiescerits was prepared as background reading for seminar participants. 

^he opening address was given by Professor CoUn Power, Flinders _Uniyersitx_<^^^ 
Xustralla, who outlined %^ educational needs of early adolescents and propos^sd a 
number of_ ways in which schools anjj teachers f^^^s. in his address 

to the seminar,, Dr 3ohn Manning, Brisbane Coilege of Advanced Ed ucation^ suggested 
ways ^ri which teacher education could help tQ develop in teachers the attitudes and 
skills, which he ccxisidered were hbcessary to effectively meet the heeds of early ado- 
lesce nts, I^oUowing each of these addresses, seminar participants were invitedt to put 
questions arid comments to a panet 

This report is an account of the proceedings of the seminar, together with the review 
of the literature. It is hoped that the report will stimulate discussion concerning ways 
in which our education system can best respond to the r«eds of young adolescents. 
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SCHOOtING FOR EARLY ADOLESCENTS; A REViEW QF THE tlTERATORE 



Maureen Bella,' . . y 
Board of Teacher Etiacation / 

Whether they be calied early adoiescems, between-agers, chiidren, young adults, or 
transescehlts, this special grot^)' of young people in the pre- and early teenage years, 
Vyirying greatly in physical^ mentaj^ em_^^ and sociAi Aeveiopment,_h^ and is 

today the focus of attention of many involved in education* These young people are at 
the centre of ah educational rtibvenlent which, in America for example, boasts today 
weii over 5^000 .schools estabUsbed for the _express_puri>ose of catering iox_ _t_he needs 
of eariy adolescents. Middle schools have their own national journal in America, and 
are inputs fbr a growing body of research bh adolescent develop men t, special middle 
school curricula^ teacher__preparatipn_ progr_ams_ and varied prganisatipnai str 
The middle school, in both the literature and in practice, particularly in Britain and 
America, is assuming d. growing identity. 

The period of early adolescence often sees some oi the most significant changes in life 
taking place, Yburig people are experiencing itiajbr trarisitibhs « learning hew /Qies, 
dealing with a rapidly changing bpd>'> and coming to grips with new expectations pi 
them (Mitchell, 1979; tipsitz, I9S0). Some of these major changes are discussed beiow. 

The Early Adolescent Phase 

Since human development is a cbritinubus prbcess, tiere are no clear demarcatibh line^ 
indicating entrance tp pr exit _frpm_ early adolescence (McEwin_ and_ Thomaspn^ _i_9^^^ 
All individuals pass throcgh it in the normal proces from childhood to adulthood 
Nevertheless, there is a ccxisiderable amburit of agreement that children in this age 
group ar e spmeho w _"d 1 f f erent". In ^ ene raij, t he age gr ptp j*_eje rr ed tp Is 10 to 1 4 
(Mitchell, 1979; Thornborg, tSSQa), though with earlier maturaiional trends of today's 
youngsters, the lower threshold is mbvirig dbwhv/ard (Sbmmer, 1978; Thbrnburg, 1980b). 



The early adolescent groop has olten been neglectedl by those with an interest in and 
respbhsibility fbr educatibh (Lipsitz, 1977); however,, recbgnitioh that a gap exists in 
knowledge atx>ut this stage of deveiopment, together w^ith_an jncrease in_the_^^ 
of problems experienced by early adx)lescer»ts, have led to an increased.interest in 
recent years in the education arid welfare of these youth (Lipsitz, 1977; 1980). 

The V'trsnsescent" designation (a term coined by Eichhorn, 1966), as based on the 
physical, social, embtibhal, arid iritellectual changes iirii body chemistry^rbm prior to 
the puberty cycle to the time in which the body gains a practical degree of stabilisa- 
tion over these complex, pubescent changes. 



Physical development 

The major characteristic of early adblescehce involves periods of pronounced and 
accel erated_ grpwth, _ with skeletal^ _rf\uscularj and glanduiar deyelopment^ Variat ion 
amongst individuals is very great indeed (Vars, 1977) and girls are approximately two 
years ahead bf boys in this physical development (Wall, 1981; McEwin and Thomason, 
j ?_8_2_i_ It is ^ene ra lly agr ^d that^ as a ^pup, _t hpse in _m[ddle c hU dfvx)d do d i sp la y cori- 
siderable physicaLjdistinctness when compared with younger and older children (Blyth 
and Derricbtt, 1977;;. Better nutrition is partly j*espdnsible for the fact youigsters^rje 
maturing physically approxjniately fb 

Wall, 1981). Recent evidence, however, indicates that this trend is levelling off in 
Western industrialised cbuhtries (McEwin and Thomason, 1982). Regardless of future 
mat urat ionaj _ t r ends> it _ sbou Id _be r ^pg}isedj howe y a*, that rapid physical growth^ 
when combined with other modern influences, has important implications for education* 

The beg in n in g _ of _ t h is gr pw t h is _marj<ed by i n crj^sed _he ig h t , mu soiilar s t r e rig t h ancf 
other growth changes. Growth patterns differ greatly in timing and degree^ and make 
the period bf early adolescence Unique when cbmpared to other times in life 
(_Qatey/o^d and PUgj. 1975). The age of greatest variability iri pH»ysical arid physibibgicai 
development is somewhere between 11 (Elkind, 1974) and 13 (McEwin and Thomason, 
1982). 



There is som^e. discussion about the implicatiojis of these growth patterns for schooling. 
Eichhbrri (1977) contends that because bf the restle^ne^ of growth, teadting 
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strategies sh6aJd emphasise active physical invbiyisnent. Activities such as. special 
interest' classes and "hands bri" experiences should be encouragjed (Wiles and Bondi, 
t9&.t). Students should be allowed to move around in _ the]r classes ^ avoid long 
penbds of inactive work. In addition, children at this 3ge^fx>uld not be put in a highly 
competitive situation with all its pressures (Eichhorni 1977). 



;Wi£?i tTie possiMe exception of very_ early life, .no other growth period rivals 
that of < early adolescence. Each individual establisjies ^niqUe trademarks, idio- 
syncrasies and peculiar it i es , whil e: many ccmm onaMles, t e nde ncl es and heed s a iso 
evolve (Mitchell, 1974); consequently, it is the responsibility of educators to learn 
more about these differences arid cbmmbrialities. and to use. this knowledge wisely. 

Social/Emotional Development 

Emotions play a key role in the life of earl y_ adolescents. They_ e>perieri^^^ greater 
depth arid breadth of emotions, but the nature of these emotions more closely 
resembles those of chjldhbbd than of late adolescence (McE^in and Thomason, 1982). 
These f?motions are not always voIatUe, but at times thex can r^^^^ 
depths; nevertheless, emotions like jealoasy, spite, ^vy^ are more easily forgotten 
during, this _peri6d than in Jater years (Gebrgiady, 1977; McEwin and Thomason, 1982), 
and are nQt_as expensive personally as those found in late adolescence arid adulthood 
(Mitchell,' 1979). 

Errat i c and _ in consist ent behaviour is pr eva 1 e nt _a_m ong emerging ad blescents, with 
anxiety ^rid feai* contrasting with apparjent confidence (Wiles and Bondi, 1981). it is, not 
uncommon. for thern to lose themselves iri ariger, love, fear, and other emotions as they 
experiment with the emergence of more adultlike feelings (McEwin arid Thomason, 
1982). Striving for independence from family (Vars, 1977; Wiles and Bondi, 1981), 
becomingi a person in_or^'s own right, and leafrimg a new mode ot intellectual 
functioning are ail emotion-laden problems f_olr__emergin^ adolescents. Che^ arid 
hormorie : imbalances often trigger emotions that are little understood even by the 
transescent himself. 

Adolescence is a time of shiftuig group allegiances as relationships are redefined in 
response i to a desire for greater jncfeperid^^^^ 

also a time for -developing a sense of identity as opposed tq a sense of role conf Usibn 
(Elkind, 1975). Childreri learri to extend their. search for personal identity by looking 
outward ifrom their homes _and immediate families for adUlt models to app rase and 
sel ec t i V ely i mi tat e. Those iav olv ed try to s t r 1 ke a balan ce_ bet wee ri a u tbribm y w it hout 
limits arid the heavy doses of conformity that_stifle their developing sense of autonomy 
and desire for increased Jx^dom (Lipsitz, 1981). Early adolescents experience not only 
exceptionally turbulent emotions but a iremendous flexibility iri s^ i^f'J^^^j 

1980) . Extensive research in America has shown tha_t this is a bad_ period for__r_elatibrv- 
ships between sjtudents and their parents (Erb, 1977; Henry et al, 1981), confirming 
what many parer^ts have already learnt by painful experience. This suggests that re- 
searcners, admi his tra tors and teachers at this _ level should Jqcas more 
attention on linkages between home and school and help all involved to adjust. 

r 

For the early adolescent, his new experiences are sometimes couplei^d with inse_(^^^^ 
and audacity, and in moving frbm depehderice on adults to interdependence with a^iults, 
peers, and yojunger children, the early adplescent experie^^^^ 

includirigl Ibrieliness and psychological vulnerability, contributing to mood swings^ argu- 
mentativeness and emotionalism (Henry et al, 1981; Wall, 1981). The importance of peer 
acceptance is a challenging feature of this aje._Jnteipersonal relationships ta on a 
new perspective as the peer groujx^ains in importance and adults are J<»keld at iji a 
new light (Gibson^ 1978; Lipsitz, 1981; McEwin and Thomason, 1982). Early adolescents 
have a powerful hunger to be competent ArvJjo acJiieve. Th are concerned to iearn 
the skilU which achieve recognition and esteem from peers. 

Conscierice becomes more apparent during _the_ period of early adblescerice. jnte 
feelings about fairness, honesty, and vaiaes characterise this stag^e of develppment 
(Georgiady, j977k MoraUty is based more Upon what has been absorbed irom the 
cultQre £f the_ age group than f rgrrt thoughtf id meditatib^^ 

Thomason, 1982). YbUrig adolescents begin to think seriously about the future. and _t_heir 
role in it, a capacity which can be both arixiety^fcvokirig and exhilarating (tipsitz, 

1981) . 



. § 



These young people are _e3$eriencing important, social a?id emotiona.^ changes which 
have rtiahy irtipiicatibris for tlie cUrficulUm and learning; Early adolescents should: be 
assisted , in mbving successfuiiy from t^^_dependency 6i childhcod to the relative 
independence of late adolescence and adulthood 



iriteilectual i^evelbprneht 

There are two major schools thought Cbhcerrung this aspect of adolescent 
deyelopmenx but there js a degree of commonality betw^^ Wariy educators 

and researchers abide by the Piagetian model of child development which sees the 
early adolescent as between the concrete arid formal operational stages of thinking; 
The concrete stage is__a _concep^tual__stage where_ inibrrra^^^^^ is brgahised arbaiid 
categories which are generolisable from one instance to another. At this intellectual 
level, which lasts approximately from the ages of 7-8 to 11-12, the early adolescent 
becomes capable of understanding a number of impo^ Ibgicad ar^ rnathematicai 
functions that ar^ eKentiai for all future thought (Smith, 1981). But the conarete 
cperatibnal child is governed by, irhrriediate cbhcems and his approach is to think about 
what is rather than what _ might _be. _The_ subsequen t st age is J^aracterised by formal 
thought and utilises the compoaents of logic and deductive, reasoning __in 
decisibri-makihg (Thbrriburg, 1980a)^ This stage typically begins at approximately the 
agfes of 11 to 12. Jt_ls_at this_stage_that ci^^^ ^YPOl^^size^ fbrnnJlate, 

verify, and periorm the mathematical functions detailed in the concrete stage without 
the heed for direct, physical contact aiid manipulation with Concrete objects (Smith, 
1981). 



Enquiry-based learning is seen to be appropriate for the stage of cona-ete operational 
thinking (Blyth and Derricptt^, 19771. In _mo^^ng frori or^^ to the other, students 

desire answers to a broad range of problems that are new to them and their world 
(Wall, 1981). Their hew experiences make them question established values, and thas 
their attitudes become vulnerable. 

Emerging adolescents display a wide range of skills^ and abiliti^ unique to their 
developmental patterns. As they Ipse _spme o_i_ their deper^ what is perceived as 

reality, they begin to focus wi what is possible. Moving toward this formal, stage of 
thought enables some students to deal more readily with the possible and the abstract 
(McEwin and _Jhpma_sp_n^__i982j. They^ tb go beyond what riu^^ 

develop a high degree of intellectual curiosity (Gatewood and Dilg^ 1975; Cbmpton^ 
1978). 

it should be realised, however, that the cognitive mafuratibh of early adpiescents__is 
highly variable among individuals; It has been found (Toepfer, 1980) that only 14 per 
C6nt of i 3 and 14 year olds have the capacity to even imitate fprmal ^^eratidns (also 
Henry et al, 1981). Variability is the chief characteristic of cognitiv/e devel^m 
early adolescence, and the majority of students are in phases of transition from 
concrete to forma] operational thought (Arnold, 1982), which can pose problems Ifof 
teachers in this area. 

Another approach to the_ understanding of intellectual dey el c^^m^^ 

which is gaining currency is Toepfer's "brain periodisation" theory: research _s>^ests 
that there is a biblbgica| basis fbr the stages of cognitive developjnC'nt. This approach 
ho i ds t hat cogn] t J v e d ey el op me n t pa rail els sp ur t s arid pla t eaux in brain g row t h (He hr y 
et al, -l981j Arnold, 1982). Brain growth has b^n seen to occur in spurts at Jj _7> 11 
and 15-16 years, with corresponding intellectual growth; These sports arc followed by 
plateau periods of _musualiy slow develcpment. Accbr^g tb brain perijxlisation 
theorists^ brain growth reaches a plateau at age 12-14 (Henry et al^ 1981; Wjles and 
Bohdi, 1981; McEwin and Thbmasbn, 1982); At this stage, it is impossible for the large 
majority of thls_ age__groLip who have n©^ thirikirig to 

develop new and higher level cognitive thinking skills. !n this plateau _per_ipd^ the 
theory prcpbses that early adbles\.ents should receive little ejqjosore to 'new and 
complex ideas (Arnojd, i?82)._MidUle grade prb^^ 

readiness to be challenged. at varying cognitive levels if periods of braini growth can 
be identified (Toepfer, 19S0). 

Although the full effects of the brain periodisation research have not been considered 
by large riurhbers of educatbrs, it cbuld hold great potentiai for the Gnderstanding of 
intellectual functioning (Toepfer, 1980). 



While the two approaches are similar in ti^ir delineatlon^ 

deveiopment during this, period, the_ brain periodisation theory is more closely 
age-related ah^ sees distinct deiTiarcatibrriihes in cbghitiye develc^ment according to 
biologically-based spurts and plateaux In brain grj)wth. The Piagetian i^ 
more variability among adolescents, and, even .w§thin the .individual himself, fluctuation 
can odrur between concrete and formal cperatibrial thinking; 

A confused aga 

It sbould be r«riembered tha' inuch joy is assbdated with t pf transition L q^ 

childhood to adolescence and adulthood. It is a time filled with new and exciting 
events. It is also a time filled with many pleasures as physical growth offers many 
novel and intriguing e)qperiences; as mental growthL allows a more c6rnpr<^ensiye vie^^ 
of the world; as social growth unveils the excitement of new peer reJationships and 
new views of corrtradeshij); and as psychblbgical growth allows the emergence of the 
recognition of self as a primary person (Mitchell^ 1979). 

NeverthelesSj the bulk of the literature cbricernihg this age group notes the Conflicting 
demands and pressure experienced by the individualj resulting in confusion arid 
anxiety. This stage of development . . . 

. . is a t ime of be ing^^ a t i me ^f _b ^ing_ t hat is f il 1 ed w it h pain, jb y , . arix iet y , 
happiness, treniendous shifts oi mood, tremendous shifts in intellectual .ability, 
irbm ones bf astOUhdihg growth to ones of astoonding regresion* It is a. time of 
tnpr edictability. It _ is _a_ tim e of social roa r whe ri children are far, far mbr e 
Concerned witK what their peers think of them than they are with_ what adults 
think. It is a time of cbnjinuousiy testing adults, some of it quite maddening; It 
i s a time, of Ki^h-pr ess ur ed _c oaf b r mi t y 1 6 group Sj arid of an in to 1 e rarice bf those 
who deviate far from the norm. It is a time of intense_self-doubting_and _a lack 
bf self^brifidehce with aggressive - and sometimes cruel - J>ehaviour toward 
one's, peers._ It is a time oL<luestioriirig, deep cbricerri, arid ccxif usibn bver sexual 
images, roles and relationships. And, it is a time to be liyed fully in and of 
itself." (McGarvey, 1978, p.73). 

The child at this stage in life is a perplexing mixture qf__cpntradicUbns: Ibve/^^^ 
activity/passivity; child/^duit; depre^ion/exhltaration (Thompson, 1976). G. Stanley 
Hall's Concept _of__Adpiescence j^^^ n^l^^Je school stude^^ ^s Jiaying "ene^^^ 

alternating with lethargy; exaltation, with di^pre^ive glborn^j:ihjldish self^^^ with 
altruistic selflessness; conceit, with humility; tenderness, witb cruelty^ curiosity, with 
apathy'* (Fielderi i97_Bfj^J2^)' It is these cbritradictioris which served as the starting 
point for the development of rniddle schools. And whatever structure is adopted, 
schbblirig ibr early adblescerits must Cijine to terJns with these contradictions. 



Problems in the Present Structures 

The .learning enviroTVT^nt t^^pi^^^ found in either the primary or th& 

s&condary sckool do^s not provide for the unigvie needs ^nd_<^h^^3cterls^^^^^ 
students at this s{':age of ttieir development: The organisational failure in schools 
today IS that the basic _deyeibpmerital rieeds bf youth grbwing towards jidulthood 
cannot be met in the present \system (Tegarden, 197?^ _Colllns__and HughesL_1982). 
Secondary prbgrams have tervied to assume that students in the junior secondary 
schools are adolesce_nts^_whiie upper primal ^ssiitie that 

students; are pre- pubescent. And despite the different m^turatiQnalj-at_esjo^ 
the auricula for upper primary and juniO? secodary levels are based on the notion of 
hombgep'^ity of the age cpfert. It ha^ been asked whether teadlers are^ fact 

aware of models of child development^ ^d stages of adoUsc_erLce^ since^ t^^^^ 
realities bf everyday classroom aetiyities; would tend ta sgfgg est otherwise (Smith. 
198 ii The Scbooliiig for l5 and 16 Veai' Olds Report (Schools Commission, i9S0) 
comments on the carr<5nt widespread unease about sichoojing^. confidence in_tlie benefits 
of schbiliv^g iridividually and socially liss gtvm way to ^oubt and a desire for re- 
assurance. It found_that_a substantial minority bf yburig p?:!%le are uninterested in 
school or what It has to offer. They get the message that iSey_are^^nsulteAand^ leave 
eatly ^pr passively endUre their ^'sentence^ This situation is seen to be_ unacceptable: 
every student iSouid be valu^l and jjositively expected to succeed. The Colemah ^^pOTt 
released in America in 197^ clain^e^i tihat at lea?t on^H^uArtirJqf 13 tb 16 year bids 
would prefer net tb be at school. Husen (S979> refes^s to comparative studies that 
show, on balance, an incre_asin^lx_neg^^^ schooling as students proceed 

^iirough the compulsory years of the secondary school. 



Much has Beeri written oh the apparent defects of secondary schbplirig. Cbhservatives 
(e^ecially in Britain) complsin that there has been a decline in academic . standards; 

;^J^ cornpre^^^ hoo|.j^^^ ^rid defend a variety of ihstituUqn^^ 

offering different kinds of educational programs for which students are selected 
"according to their capacities and interests (Crittenden, 1981). Neo-Marxists. criticise 
the__school as an Jnstr ument for r efX'c^^^ XrP*? genera tibh to the next the 
pattern of dominance and subordination that characterises the capitalist system of 
productibru 



transition from primary to secondary 

^^^_Pf^§¥PP_^y^'^^P of secondary ^cppolJ-n9 the effect of exaggerating the 
separatenesa OJ^ ad_olescents\ While there is not much difference in chronological 
terms between students in the last year of prrtnary school arvd the first year of 
secondary schooi^ there is an enormous, yariation in q^^ social, 
and learning structures between these two ages (Schools Commission, 1980). this has a 
bruising effect on many adolescents (Q)llins and Hughes, 1980), and is expressed later 
as a concern about the inapprojjriateness of dis^^^^ ^it the mdermining 

of seif-resp^ct and self-confidence, a feeling that many teachers are uninterested in 
students as persons, the failure of schools to help with self- and interpersonal aware- 
ness, bitterness at petty punishments^ and resentment at the lack of freedom. 

In the Pbst-War period. Committees of Inquiry in the United Kingdom and Australia 
especiaily have re^at^lj^ mad^ reference to the "transition problem" cir.d have rnade 
recommendations to ."bridge the gap" - Scotland, 19^7; N-S.W^ .1957; Victoria, 1966; 
SJK^ 1^69; WA., 1969. But primary and secondary are stUl locked into sepsratia 
sub-sys terfjs. "It _ is_ s tjlj Jarjely j^f t to the child to ad j ust to w hat many ccxiceiv e to be 
unnecessary discontinuities in his educational experience" (Power and CotterelU 198 Ij 
p.l). The majority of children at the point of transfer to secondary schools expect and 
e ncoun t e r i den tif lab 1 e probj ems^ of adjustm e nt to se con da r^ _ schoo is (Nisbet and 
Entwhistle, 1969). These problems are seen to be: lack o I security, loss of identity, 
bewilderment causeci by hew arid unfamiliar sUrroUridings, relating to a large ncinber of 
teachers, subject speciaUsatipn, adjusting to "new" subjects^ repeating work done in 
primary school, and less structure in the learning process. 

There is evidence of a number of schools cind school, systems wishinj to smajth but the 
transition from primary to secondary (Sooth Australian Committee of Inquiry, 1982). 
Year 8 centres have been establish<^d in a ri umber of Queensland secondary schools. 
But - 

although there ar<j sortie secoF^dary schools making a strenuous effort to 
wo rk I n close _c ojlabo rat i on w it h _t heir f eede r pr imar y schK)b Is, the d isj ijh c tibn 
between primary and secondary stages of compulsory education remains with tht- 
idea that secondary teachers are subject specialists -rather than teact)ers of 
skUls considered elementary." (Schools Cbmmissibn, 1980, p.21). 

Academcc orientation 



This raises another commonly observed problem in the present secondary system con- 
cerning what is seen to be its academic briehtatibh ahid prebccupatibri with preparation 
for -tertiary study (Schools Commission, 1980; South Australian Cpmmitte^^^ 
1982). Cbmplaints are often heard about the dominance, of the traditional academic 
subjects to the pK^^lect of other more relevant areas (Collins arid Hughes, 19S2). A 
stCKiy by Collins and Hughes found that the traditional fo_cus_pf the_ secondary school 
on academic subjects is not seen as a major priority by parents, students or teachers* 
in teryi e^_s_ have _ a_lso shovm these r esiil ts (Wrigh t a rid Head lam, 1976). This academic 
environment of high' schools has been shewn to be the cause of the most freguent arid 
persistent stresses In high schools (Power and CottereM, 198 U, and of the hostility of 
many students towLards a system wKich is prebccupieid with academic development at 
the expense of their broad personal development (0-ittendeni i9S:i^^^ 
such reports as the Schools Commission's d^ocument that schools are too narrowly prer 
occupied with intejllectual work and are riegiectirig the broader preparation of 
adolescents for life in<the adiilt world School is seen to be faUing to rejate schbbUrig 
to everyday life in the wbrid « to bridge the gap between theory and practice, these 
concerns were also fomdjn a study by t^he Queericlarid Board of Teacher Education on 
secondary schooling and the world of work (J932)» 
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the Schoois Commission study has been criticised fpr_prbiectihg a "class" hbtibri in its. 
separatibh bf academic and iife-reievant learning for different groups of children 
(Crittenden^ 1981). In any case j_ the prbblem remains that secondary ^tdiooling is. not 
seen to be contrihating to the overall development (spdal^_er^^^^ 

the students, hbr is it attempting to take into account the special needs and interests 
of the early adolescent age group. 



The above considerations were just scxne of the reasbris fpr the estabUshm^^^ 
rniddle schools, particularly it) America. In addition, with the failure of the junior ^hi_gh 
schools to cater for the needs__of early adblescehts, the philosophy of the middle 
school was aimed at correcting this situation. Several factors led to the emergence of 
the American middle school: the late _1950s and early 1960s were filled with criticism^ 
of American schools; measures, aimpA at eliminating racial segregation; increased 
enrolment of school-ag^e children in the i95bs and i_960si^_to ninth grade moving to 
the high school tb relieve the overcrowded jtffiior high schoQl^a bandwagon effect - 
the middle school was "the thing, to do" (WUes and Bbnd|, i98i). However, two basic 
educational argoments were advanced for the deyeloprn_ent_ of micWle sch^^ 
special program heeded fbr the 10-1* year old child in the unique "transescent" period 
of his growth and development^ and much-heeded innovations in curricalam and 
ihst ruction provided throqgh the new program and organisation of the middle school. 

!n Britain in the early i?60s_jhere was w^^^ ^^^^^ P**^^^^*^^ °^ 

separating pipils at age 11 into those few who went to grammar schoois and the many 
who went lo some other kind bf school, either a technical school or more usually a 
secondary modern school. In ad^^dijjonj there was a rapid increase in the numbers of 
pmils and bf retention rates, which resulted in a shortage of buildjngs. These were the 
physical constraints and dembgraphic facts which formed the background against which 
the reorganisation of secondary education on cbrnprehensive lines took place, and out 
of which the middle school directly sprang (Taylor and Garson,_l?S21._Plar»s for later 
selection were introduced across the cbultry. The West Riding propxjsals called for 
three blocks of education for 5-9,^-13 and 13-18 jyear olds. At 8+ br 9+, pupils would 
transfer frbm.a primary to a middle school for four years and at the ei>d of this period 
they \W3uld all move on tb a secbridary school. This radical plan called for fully 
comprehensive, education without any selection at all. An Act bf Parliament came lato 
being bri 31 ^Uly 1964 which allowed for the establishment of_ micWIe schopls.^^T 
arrival of middle schools on the English educational scene w^s due to a combination of 
factors, the chief of these beings the heed to expand rapidly the national educational 
prbvisibh in a period when resources were limited. 

Wherever middle schools have been establish^, one shared characteristic has been an 
attempt tb combine the best features of the self-'contained idea of__the elementary 
school with the best features of the specialisationi of secondary schools. The South 
Australian Education Department bell eyes that in the junior secbridary school there is 
a need for a primary orientation in teaching methods, greater /contact of the one 
teacher with the same group of students^ arid a less fragmented approach to the 
f-achirig of "subjects". In Britain, it was felt that the intermediate stage would give 
pupils entering these schools the security of the class teaching metho_d_s_ customary in 
primary schools and, some time after eritry, wbuld enable pupils to benefit irom an 
earlier introduction to specialist teaching _than was possible with 11+ transfer from 
primary to secondary edUcatibri (Dimmock and Morgan, 1982). 

Middle school characierislics * 

The common features of a middle schcK>l have beeri described as follows (Alexander, 
1971; Gibson, 1978; WHes and Bondi, 1981): 

philosophy and objectives based bri UriiqUeness of middle school students; 

a secure home base environment for every student; 



open climate; 

a prbgram bf learning opporttnities which attempts to give balanced atteritibri 
to the three, major j>urppses bf schboj -^^^ development, skills of Con- 

tinued learning, use of organised knowledge; 
an instructional system which focuses on individual progress; 
iearning experiences that emphasise cbhtihuihg prbgress; 
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; ihterdisdplihafy team teaching; 
' flexibje grouping and scheduling; 
prbvisibh for ihdepehdeht study; 

the widest possible range of intellectual, social and physical experiences; 

supplementary broad exploratory or personal interest programs; 

. . continuing and increasing opportcmities for socialising, integrating, and 
interest-building activities; 

appropriate guidance services. 

The unique hess of the middle school comes hot so much i?i grade organ isatiohj cburseSj 
gTPuplngi o_r_ schedules as it does in matters of attention, perception and sensitivity. It 
should be characterised organisationally by flexibility, instructionally by indLvidualisa- 
tion, arid erivirbhmehtally by sensitivity tb changing heeds of the group it ^serves. 
Another distinguishing feature is t shift in emphasis from mastery to utilisation of 
knowledge (Wiles and Bondi, 1981). 

Alms 

Poppe r (1 967) i d eh ti f i ed t he parambun t goal - "t b i ri ter y en^p r otec tiv el y i^^ the pr pcess 
of.edjjcation which was begun in the ;elementary school, mediate* between the human 
condition at the onset of adolescence and the pressures of- culture and cbhtihue the 
general ed uca t ibh bf early ad plesce rice _ iri a currjcujuml _ apj)_l ] ed Jn _ a psychosoci al 
environment which is functional for learning at this stage of socialisation" (p.29sj. 

Ideally, the middle school Is ^ successf u 1 -be cause_ it ser y es t he t ransi t ional f u ri c Uori in 
the social development of adolescents; develops learning styles from the concrete 
elementary mode tb more formal methbds used in secondary schools^and it accepts 
vast variations in youth at this_sta_ge_(Curtls^ 197_7). According tb the literature, the 
middle school should help students in the development of - 

independence and self-reliarice; 
. . healthy self-concepts; _ , 

viable ethical and values-systems; 
; a process orientation; 

adequate learning skills; 
; self-e Valuation skills; 

socially responsible behaviour and new social sex rbles; 

; physical skills and appropriate health habits and acceptance of increasing 
changes in one's physique; 

i knowledge base for continued learning; 

brgariised kribwledge arid concepts riecessary fbi- everyday functioning; 
i cariosity; 

appropriate iriterpersbrial sidlls (Lipsitz, 1980; McCarih, 1981). 

The middle school mUst^Uow for independence while recognising the need^r security;' 
it must encourage divergerit thinkirig while recbgriisirig the rieed fbr a stable founda- 
tion (3ones and Garner, i?78). 

There Is much agreement coricerriing the aims bf middle schbbls: 

; to serve the educational needs of the in-between ages in a school bridging the 
pirimary/secbridary gap; 

^ to provide optimum ifidividualisation of curriculum and instruction for a 
population characterised by great variability; 

to promote continuing progress through phases and levels bf the total edu- 
cational program; and 

tp.facijitate the optimum use oi personnel arid facilities available fbr cbritinuirig 
improvement of schooling (Gibson, t978)- 
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Recent public statements on desirable directions for secondary education in Australia 
seem to reiterate some of the aims ot middle schcbls. Compulsory schooling shoaid 
enable children to acqaiire the skills of literacy and numeracy pn_ whi(^ control of 
their own futu-c le^irriin^ depehcis; give them an introductory knowledge of the common 
political vaiues and sodal institutions;, train them 

morality and to know, as far as possible, why they shouldj_and_ensure that they 
receive the basic knowledge and training for healthy physical development (Crittendei^ 
1981). The key objectives are full, personal, development and the acquisition of 
Rribwledge arid s1<ills for intelligent participation in the economic, political, and 
cultural life of the society. The Schooling tor i$ and 16 Year-jOlds Report reiterates 
some Of these imperatives, but separates students into iwo distinct groups - those 
bound for tertiary study and the others. 

OrRanisation of The Middle School 

While the nunber of differ_ent_prgariisatiohal structures adopted is airaost as great as 
the number of middle schools themselves, there is nevertheless a sijgnificant degree of 
consensus cbncernirig the fundamental features of a learning envir#J!meQt _ catering 
specifically for the needs _pf early adolescents. The organir^ation ©1 miMe schools 
takes some elements of the primary school and some of the secondary school, 
combiriing them to better suit this group. 

While there is some variation in the age range covered in middle sd^^^ \^^'^^QCy 
is for Jhese schools to cater for chilcfren in the 10-1^ years groyp. Teachers, are 
committed to the special needs _and_ch_aracteristics of the age group, and flexibility in 
taking account i5f these needs is paramount in any prp^ram- Mostlyj middle schools are 
separate organisations, bUt sometimes they are a special unit of a K-12 or K-10_ school. 
While physical, organisatjpnai cpnsicferatiohs are impbrtiirit i^^^ 
middle schools, most attention is often directed to internal considerations. 

The typical middle school involves, teachers in the decisibh^mafeing processes (McGee 
and Blackburn, 1979). In Britain, in the introduction of mjddle Achopls^ since teachers 
were assumed to_j5c«sess the relevant technical expertise, and were going _tp_^ 
responsible for implementing and making any proposed scheme work, it^was deemed 
importarit tb involve them in the early policy stage_pf_fprmulaUon ^Dimmock and 
Morgan, 1982). Thus \ybrking parties bf teachers were formed and gave advice tp the 
Director of Education. Unity in staff planning is cbrisidered an important and unique 
feature bf middle school programs (Garvelink, 1973). The partjcipatipn of students in 
the planning^ implementation and evaluation of programs is also seen to be necessary 
(Vars, 1977). 

Teaming 

Those responsible for staffing the middle school stress the se lotion bf teachers who, 
while competent in subject areas, are pupil-oriented rather. ___than 
subject-matter^riented (Billings, 1?76^ The use^pf iriterdiscipliriary ^^^^.^^^"jf 
Ker4raliy considered ah administrative and instructional advantage for mi *lle school 
children (George, 1977; McGee arid Blackburn, 1979; Loonsbury,^ i98l),__tl^s 
breariisational approach allows the schedul el builder to construct bibcks of time for the 
team to teach arid plan together. The interdisdplinary _team_Js_ a combmatip^^^ 
teachers from different subject areas whb plan and conduct instruction for particular 
groups of pupils JfWiles and Bondi, 1981). The aim bf iriterdisciplinary teaming is to 
promote commUriicatibri, co-ordSnation^ and coK)peraUon _ampn&^ subject matter 
specialists. The interdisciplinary patterri is common in middle school designs, 

FmdamentaJly, interdisciplinary teaming assigns a telacher Jrom__each:bf the bas^^^^ 
subject areas - English;^ social studies, science and maths.- to a group of one hund_red 
or rnbre students. These "four teachers are^iven a block bf time - for example, roughly 
equivalent tb fbur peribds - in which to teach, and an inAtructipnal ^':^A or group^^ 
rooms. Considerable flexibility allows team teaching and variations m the time allptted 
tb subjects, the subject group sizes^ and the_types of activities involved rhe 5ucc^ 
of the middle school movement will depend on its ability to break /the 
sirangiehoid of the sub ject'class- teacher arrangement for__ organising 
i-nstructioji. The team approach allows _a chUd with a teacher cbrifUct to go to 
another teacher bri the team. It also maximises the resources. and_ .expertise of 
individual teachers, enabling students tb benefit frbm instruction planned by specialists 
abUrisbary, 19Sl)i Providing new and freguent opportunities for cross-fertilisation 
betw^n disdpUries arid fbr grouping and regrouping of students, the team concept 
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promotes a co-operative approach to instroctionai supervision and indadSiS ffeqqent 
PPPPH'lli^i^sis for peer ofcervatibn. _Teachers _cari _thus^. become familiar _ with new " 
approaches being used by their colleagues and develop a mutoal sharing of ideas, 

The_ interdisciplinary team approach is based oh at least four premises (Wiles and 
Bondi, 198ljj 

• l^j^^t . teachers in the middle school need to be specialists in a single subject 
discipline; 

. that, while paying atteritibh to the heed for teacher competency in single^ disci- 
plines, it is well to keep in mind the child-centred philosophy emphasised over 
the years :n the elementary school* 

that the teadier team orgamsatiqnal patte^^^^ the stimulation resulting 

from the interaction of a number of teachers; 

• that the team brgahisatioh allows many opportunities for progress in the 
direction of large and small group instructioa_andJndepeiideiit^tud.y.- 

Neverthel^Sj^ resea^^^ ^|t^je^ r<^qrt miix^^ int^srdisdpliha^^ 
teaching (Wall, \9Sl% Successful team teaching requires specif in-service or 
pTe-service training and suffident team planning time. 

Scheduling 

The ,3ihterdisdplihary team is the most freiquehtly cited characteristic of a modern 
rruddle school, and the team concept carries with it some assumptions about _sch_ed_uiin_g 
(Gallina and Miller, 1977; George, 1977; toansbury, 1981X Usually, a cyclical 
scheduling pattern is used^for various exploratory areas - e.g» a nine-week session on 
art, musiq homemaking, or individuaj arts. Physical Education demands a .specific and 
independent schedule, since it uses special facilities and personnel. Schedding in the 
miille school is a major instructional activity, brie which reflects understand ihg bi 
human growth . and development, agreed -on school objectives and purposes, and 
available human and physical resources. Ideally, it reflects the needs of students more 
than the preferences of teachers. 

Various patterns of management are found in middlig schools,^ from the school 
Hl^agement mbdfel w^ lepresentetiye^ M Instructional teams^ the school 

administration, to the co-ordinating team model where a team of administrators makes 
the major dedsions, to the total school organisation plan where teachers and 
administrators are involved in cb-bperative planning, 

A flexible organisational [Mttem in the middle school means that .different student 
groupings are employed, SiKh patterns in^cJude W and Bbhd i^ 198 1): large group -» 
120-150 students together to presejit introductory material, hear speakers, administer 
tests^jnediDnu or—class size - 20-35 students; small group - groups of students with 
cbrnmbh interests br skills; brie-to^e - teadier to student or student tb student; and 
independent study. 

Students mbve about tb a moderate degree in groups of different sizes and types 
arranged by the teacher teams in ac_cordance with pupils' needs, A student becomes 
acquainted with several teachers and different groups of children while essentially 
attached tb bhe teacher and bhe room. 

Since adolescence is a time of pronounced individual differences, middle school 
programs heed to pro mote cbhtihUbUs prepress, focusing oh individual heeds, adileve- 
ment _ lev el> abilitl ^ ^ in tere stsj _ rate _bf ^1 ean iingi and stymie of I earnings (Gainha and 
Miller, 1977; Brown, 19S1). Ntany middle schools retain grade levels for accounting 
purposes, but devise a curriclJlum Where youngsters are working at different levels in 
varipus areas fS^iles. and Bondi^ 19^^^^ learning bbjectives tb be 

mastered in each academic area. Some middle schools actually cut across grade lines in 
groLpihg youhgsters and evolve to hoh-graded organisatiohs. Another alternative is 
niu^ltigra^in^ -_which reschedule students by grade level achievenent within a subject 
area (Galiina and Miller, 1977% 



Because^ stydehts at this age are toting their in dejpehdence^^^ <x dassrbbm 

management is often a spedal challenge to middle school teachers tWall, 1981). Rules 
must be enforced without making studehts feel puushed and rejected, or setting them 
at odds with the teacher. The key tb managing the dassrobm is preventative disdplihe. 



The establishment of a. clear set of teaching expectations. can rp^ake existing discipline 
procedures more effective over a period of time (Wiles and Bondi, 19S1). 



-Curridjlum 



In the middle, school, as at any other grade leveli^ a gpbjd_ curriculum is one t^^^^^^ 
reflects the diverse physical, cognitive, and emotional levels of the students. _£arly 
adolescent learning patterns _and styles, evbivihg_ identi^ty, and increasingly 
sophisticated developmental tasks demanded of them_are sp diverse at this age that it 
■ is mandatory to accbmmbdate as many different learning techniques and develppmental 
considerations as possible (McEwin_and Thompson, 1982). A curriculum that keeps early 
adolescents' characteristics, in mind and stretches activities frorri.cpnc^^^^ *0'*"iaA» 
using a variety of subjects and teaching approaches; wiir be a middle school success 
(Wall, 198t). * 

Curricular_activities should progressively challer^e the physical, cognitive, and social 
_deveiop.ment of -early adolescents^ (Wallj i9Si). Curricula designed . for . stodentsL 
cbghitive development should be diverse, recognising their __shprt attention spans 
(Garvelink, 1973; Wall, 1981). A high degree of student-teacher contact, student ac- 
tivity varying from large tp_ small to Lndiyidu^^ 

environment where students are responsible for each other and their iearhihg, all 
promote a high level of active learning. 

Not all middle school students have mastered the basic sklJis^_but_witfeut^t skills, 
students, would be ill-equipped fi>^ continued learning throughout their liv^. The 
effective middle school offers_ remevfial programs in reading and maths to reinforce 
students* basic skills (Thompson, 1976-^ Brown, 1981). _Early_adoj_escents also need help 
in sorting out and clarifying their values: they are coming iato contact with a wide 
variety of values and beliefs which will often conflict with arid call into question their 
own ideas (Friesen, 197^^; TJiompsoa,. 1376; Wiles and _Bpndij__l9_Sii_ One successful 
program in South Carolina (Brown, 1981) gives students academic credit for leading 
small group discussions of younger students; these discussion sessions ^^lp them jee 
themselves more realistically, be more independent, take more responsibility for their 
own lives, and make intelligent choices for themselves. 

A good middle school curricalum represents a balance between ac^er^ cbhside rat ions 
and an emphasis oh develbpmental, exploratory experiences (Henry et al^ _1?8J)_. 
Exploratory courses can help student define themselves arid their interests at -a time 
when self^efinition is important (Friesen, 1974; McGee and_Blac_k^rni 19 79 j Wiles and 
Bond! _i98jJ._Mi*ie schbb^ education rnUst also provide experiences in sharing and 
accepting responsibility (Billlng_s> 197^). A pupil's self^bricept and personal security 
are essential concerns for the middle school. Striving _for_a_cademic competence is seen 
to be a given for middle schools, but considering curriculum in broader t_erms_and 
realising the inherent power In guidance arid caring cbmplemerit the child's confidence 
as a learner. Some educators have called for an earlier introduction of activiti^ whi^^^ 
emphasise ski^lls for coritinUed learning, and a capacity for independent stucjy iFriesen, 
1974*^ Wiles and Bondl, 1981). The middle schcol c^^^^^^^ should also involve the 

social development and maturity of the child (Garvelink, 1973). 

The curriojium- needs ta--be--^eared- .to iridividUal-rates^.of -achieYement^in._.the-^ basic . 
skills and-diverse levels of achievement (BmingSi_i976; Henry et al, 1981; Wiles^and 
Bondi, 1981). Accbrdirig to Elkind (1981), (also Toepfer, 1980uWil_^_and_Bondi, 1981) 
the most eff icient learning occurs wheri there is a definite ntatch between the stage of 
a student»s^ thought structure and the level pf reasoning demanded by the Ciffficalam 
material. Teachers mUst identify stodents who are still ope_ratjng_at the concrete o^ 
lower intellectual levels iri differerij subjer^ areas. Appropriate concrete^riented 
activitls and materials must then be devised and used tb enable these students to 
gradually progress to the forjnai operational level of reasoning^_A graded ciffricuium- 
and developn^ntal ag,e consideratibris are incompatible (Eichhorj^, 1977). Howe.yer,^ 
concepts of continuous progress and__developmental age complement each other. 
Students at this stage of development have new intellectual powers which need 
cbaUenge and stimulation rather thari repetition (toonsbary, 1977; Wiles and Baidi, 
1981); they need discussion and the c^portunity to experiment, and sample. Early ado- 
i^cents are filled with emotions that lie close to the surface;^ consequently^ they still 
need structure but also opportunities for free expression in literature, poetry, and art. 

There is general agreement that middle school programs JhcHild Jiaye twb bg^ 
eiefnents: a core curriculum Usually consisting of language and communication, number. 



scientinc cbrisider^^ arid social studies; arid a set of choices invoiving the creative 
and expressive arts^ health education^ practical arts^ environmental studies^ arid areas 
of student interest; 



Moss (197 ij suggests a four -are a approach to the middle school curriculum: 

Area I - Skills - involves an individual arid cbritiriudus progress approach ill 
reading, spelling, writing, computation, typing, library^ and listening; 

Area II - students are involved in a core program for English and social studies^ 
tracking in maths and science^ and a foreign language; 

Area III - both group and individoal pursuit of the arts; 

Area I V - group and individual approach to health, physical education and rec- 
reation* 

A unified arts program jtMcCee and B^^^ ^^^istinct advantage to 

the - ti metabler:- e n tire~.tearas _ of ^students ^f rom .a^s ub-schooLcan be _,m_Qv^ed^in^_;the 
related unified arts team, thus providing planning time ior the team ^ of basic teachers. 
Other types of curriculum incLude Ros^^^ in^ J^2^ic skills, empirical 

studies, aesthetics and morality (Ross, Razzell and Badcock, i?75j,_ and Reynolds _arid 
Skilbeck^s {1976) cbmmbh core, cultural curriculum involving work situations and modes 
of economic ope ration ; pat t erns_ o f _ social jneaning ; _ in troductibri tb arid prjictical 
experiences of principal symbolic systems of language, maths, science, hlstoj-y^j-eiigion, 
myth, the arts; recreatibrial interests; jociai and political institutions; interpersonal 
relationships; and modes pj^individual creatiyitjf«^5b^^ "liddle school curriculum 

areas of the future as focusing on the humaniti^ (language, sod.al scier^e, art_ and 
music), techriblbgy (science, maths, personal health, home_economic5j,_^and personal 
exploration 5)hysical education and the activities program) (Cbmptbri, 1977). 

A good middle school curriculum should provide the following (Wiles and Bondi, 1981): 

learning experiences structured so that students can proceed in an individual 
mariner; 

a common program where areas of leam^ to 
break down artificial and irrelevant divisions of curriculum content; 

encouragement of personal curibsity; 

; methods of instruction involving open and individually directed learning 
experiences; 

; experiences to foster aesthetic appreciations and to stimulate creative 
expression; 

curriculum, _ and teaching met h^s tha^ Inflect cultural, ethnic, and 
socio-economic sub-groups within the middle school student population. 

The conk j/je rations relating to the developmeht and tmplemeiitation of middle 
school curricula, and the_ reasons for such learjiing ekperiehces have ^r^^^ 
sarily Obliged aministr^ tors and teachers: to pay at least some _ systematic 
attention . to the continuity of curficulum from each stsge of education to the 

nexh,'--^nd' to 'the~.need . .for Jcontinuing..reconsidera tioh_oj^ the edu cati onal 

process as a whole. 

Characteristics of Middle School teachers 

For the_educatiqrial {X'ocesses arid activities d^cribed above to be realised, correlating 
charac ter is t ics need to be sought and dey doped in mickJl e grade teacher s. P erso n aJity 
traits, teaching styte, and instructional competencies which predic^ the great^t 
likelihppd_pf both s'^^ learriirig experiences arid career satisfaction are needed. 

The Coleman Report of 19S1 slewed Ahaxthe^greatest influences Cof school factbrs) bri 
stUderits arid learning are teachers' characteristics. 

Middle schools require teachers tp_periorm sey«:aip^^ the foUbwirig roles: gereralist, 
specialist, resource person, consultant-adviser, planner, administrator, and coUabpratpr. 
A profile _of the good rmddle sch<>bl teacher cbmpiled from research stodi«_ (Johnson 
and Markle,.i979) - if spmehwat sa^>er.4)uman - stresses t^^ this teadier should have a 
positive self-concept; be optimistic^ enthusiastic, flexible^ and sppntaneais^ accept 
students as_jfey_are;^(femonstrate \^ have kribwledge of developmental levels and 
subject matter; be able to structure Instruction and monitor learriirig; use a variety of 



instructional strategies; ask varied . qaestions" . incorporate indirectness and 
success -bu i Idjn^ b^ha v i cxir in t each in g^; d ia^ ose in div i dlual 1 ear hiri g need s arid p rescribe 
incidental instruction, and finaUy. be.able to listen to students. Some of these desirable 
characteristics will be examined further below; 



Knowledge of early adolescents 

Foremost anx)ni essentiaLcharacteristii^^ thoroug^^ J<ridwledge of human growth and 
development pertinent to this age group (Fielder, 1978). The pervasive turmqU 
accortipahyihg physical, intellectual, and social/emotional development requires teacher 
understanding and acceptance. 

Ah ability to cater for individual differences among children of this age is essential as 
is an ability to deal effectiye^^ PTPblems in a jpastbral care context 

(Brinkworth, 19803^ i980b). American research supports the necessity for an underr 
standing of the sodal^mbtiwial, intellectual, physical and career development of 
emerging adofecents, and__tHe_abi_lity to apply t^^^ 

also needs a good cnderstanding of levels of intellectual development of early ado- 
lescehts. 

Effective teachers accommodate the early adolescent's concern with peer approval and 
identification by arranging lessons to involve students productively in sods^ inter^ 
action while strewing the purposes and learning outcomes of the task (McEwih arid 
Thomason^ 1982). " 

Liking for children of this age , 

The teacher needs to display enthusiasm for and comniitment towards working with 
ol cter ch ildr e n and young ad plesce nts (W iles and Bond i> j 9 ^ 1 ) and ; >e as hi s main goal 
tile development of the creative potential of each individual child in the middle school. 
To fulfil this role, he will rieed to be compassionate, tolerant and flexible. 

The middle school teacher will have a respect for children as individuals^ a tolerance 
for student errors, arid an avoidance of favouritism (Gallina and Miller, 197/'). He will 
have an empathy with and a sympathy for children arid be child^rierited rather than 
subject-oriented (Henry et ai, 1981)1 

Positive self-concept 



Traditibrially valid characteristics of competent teachers are of course required of 
middle scho?! teachers also. However, teachers of early adolesce rits need additional 
competencies. Because : of the Lffipredictable .r^tuj'e, of _early; a^^^^^ 
middle grades rtiust have strong, -seif^oncepts and present consistent, reliable role 
models, (McEwin and Thomasbri, 19S2). Duririg this time of increased stress coupled with 
insecurity, youig people look to adults jvhp are in Cb^ liy<^» 
arid their work environment. Self-awareness is thus of prime importance (Curtis^ 19721 
and the teacher needs to be socially arid embtibrially mature (Brcgdon, 1978). 

Teacher self-evaluation is important in the middle school: teachers need to question 
their _actipns.__Seif-tyaluatibri^^^^^^ activitis, and en- 

courages teachers to justify their daily actions (Blyth and Derricbtt^ 1977). 

Knbwiedge bf dlsclplirie areas 

Middle school teachers must be able to teach in a major discipline area (Brinkworth^ 
I98dbj. jn addition^ they need tb be able Jb teach acrbss a range of general subjects or 
core curricula in a multidisciplinary context at the junior secbridary leveL 

Teachers who have a basic arid thorough knowledge of both the content and the 
variety of instructional methods, sugg^estMbj^ tha^co^ *>^ fTiare compete rit in 

making educational decisions which increase learning (McEwin and _Thomason^_ 1982). 
Teachers whb are knowledgeable about both subjects and Students are capable of 
making ~ sound " educational— dedsibns77Concernihg~ the appropriate balarice betweeri 
teacher-directedne^ and student initiative. 

the teacher jxpssesses the knowledge and s^lls^ sort infbrma- 

tibri, set priorities, and budget time and energy (Wiles and Bondi, 1981). 
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Uhderstahdlhg of f.eaching/learhihg process for this age 

The successful middle school teacher will have the ability to ^hCourage ihdepencfehce 
arid creat lyi t y (G alUna and Mill er ^ j 97 7 i_ He will _also be able to f adli t a t e learn ihg, 
given all the variables operating at this age (eurtis, 1972). The teacher will be able to 
help students make the cbhhectibri between abstractions and their personal Uves 
(Armstrong, 1977). 

To do this, he will need to be able to diagnose learning levels arid difficulties and to 
pres cri be app r opriat e pr ogranras (Brin k wor t h^ i 980 a)._H e will n_eed the a bUi ty to f.ost er 
problem-solving skills, self-evaluation, seif-Ieaming, values clarification, declsion- 
making^ and leadership, arid to devise curriculum plans, use me<lia, manage 
programs/classrooms, and app.ly teaching techniques suitable for the _mi_<*ile years age 
gfoUp. The ability to work with small groups of learners is another desirable character- 
istic (Brogdon^ 1978). - 

Diagnosis of students' knowledge, skill levels, interests, learning styles, strergths and 
weaknesses an^d ability to^ prescribe relevant activities, is seen to help students 
achieve a high active learning time (Brogdon, 1978; Wall, 1981). Teachelrs require a 
kribwledge of teaching/leafning strategies that are appropriate to the needs of the 
students in the middle scTbol (Fielder, 197SX 

Ability to work vylth others 

The capacity to work in cpn^perative and multiSsciplinary teaching situatic^s is seen 
to be of prime importance @rinkworth, 198ba; McEwin and Thomason, 1982) as is the 
t eac her *s abilitx _to _ jelat e j)6si tively to o ther staff mem bers, r esource per^nnel^ 
students, and parents. Close interaction with parents of early adolesce nte^ 
ticularly importarit since pastoral care can only be fostered in a co-operative and open 
atn'josphere among all concer-^ed. 

The effectiN^e middle Jchool teacher promotes posTtive relationships between the school 
and the community^ between the teacher arid parerits, arid between various subcultures 
in the school (Wiies and Bondi, 1981). 

Other personal characteristics 

A serise of humour is seen to be a desirabie characteristic^or teadiers of early ado- 
lescents (GaJlina_andJWiUerjLi9^^ 

vat ion which comes from perceived rewards that one can confidentiy expec_t_ to_accrue 
as a result of positive and effective participation In a program designed to meet the 
middle cchpbj challengeJFielAeri, 19^^^^ Effective teachers disp^^^^ for 
the subject as well as far the learning process in order to encourage attention arid 
promote studerit interest (McEwiri arid Thomason, 1982). 

It is desirable for the teacher to possess a knowl^ge of group dynamics arid ari abiii 
to brgariise groups which will make decisions and provide their own leadership (Wiles 
and Bondi, 1981). 

Prepara tiori^t^4^a^mfcjEa^ Adolescents 

Teacher education programs need to take_a_cc<x:nt of the j 

middle school teachers outlined above. Crittenden (1981) maintains that there is a vast 
disproportion l^tweeji the^^c^^ school tries to play arid the 

kinds of skills and experience that most teachers possess. 

Teacher wiucatipn _forjTii<±Jle sch<»As is seeri to be iri a stage of flux (tlpsiCZ, 19S1), 
with little apparent consensus concerning, the_ how c^nd what oXa"^ 
Ameri^, the number and development of teach^ education programs for middle 
schpois has _ai ways b«5ri fiir befiirid the provision of programs for early adolescent in 
schools. There is a definite iag in the eifplrte of tea(^^ 

obristruct valid courses and to establisii innovative instructional techniques appropriate 
for prospective middle s^^^ *eacfers^ (Kririsky e^^^^ Because of in- 

sofflcient teacher education programs, middle, schopJs__are bein^ _f^^ 
elementary arid secondary teachers who lack both the prq^er orientation to the philo- 
sophy and psychplogy of the middle school arid adequate preparation for i^ ^g^^^- 
sational and instructional patterns and techniques. This, would seem^^ warnirig 
iri ariy cbrisideratibri of the establishment of middle schools in Australia^ and teadwr 
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education institutions would ineed to examine their role, and functic« as ihitiatbr^^ 
rather than followers, 6i educational reform; However, with the increasing, recognition 
of mi dd I e school s in Amerl ca bejn g_ accorcgd_by t eacher _cer t if i cat ion for m i dd 1 e school 
teachers, the number and extent of programs in tertiary institutions is increasing. . In 
five years, the percentage of ihstitUtic«s repcJrtirig no effort to prepare middle school 
teachers has fallen from 75 to 14 per cent (Ervay and Wood, 1979). ' 

Gatewpod and MiUs U975j list twejity cbmpetehcy areas which should be posseted and 
demonstrated by middle school teaching candid?it_es before, their ex^^^^ 
teacher preparation program- Most of the competencies listed by these researchers are 
those expected from any gc^ preparation program. 

However, those with a strong emphasis on the middle school area include - 

in-teracts constructively with early adolescenrs; 

; understands the physical,, social, emotional, and In teUecjM.^^^^ process 
of the transescent student and organises his teaching accordingly; 

organises curriculum plans and opisbrtimities appropriate to the middle school; 

helps students to consider alternative values and to develop personal workable 
valuing systems. 

3ust as 3h other areas of teacher education, middle school teachers r«ed to be able to 
manage dassrpo?rL_gro^SjL_teach cbmmiBicatibh skills, diagnose individual learning 
levels and problems and prescribe for them, work _ with _teachers__a_crpss^^^^ 
and with other resource personnel, counsel individual learners, teach .problem-solving 
techniques^ and teach students tb evaluate themselves (Brogdon, 1978; Gewge and 
WcEwin,'19H; Wiles and Bondi, 1981). • . 

Any middle school teacher education program must provide-- intensiVB and' 
ex tensi ve expos ure to middl e-schooi-aged you th i^w^jx\f 1 9 7|i ."Hwe should alsb ' 
be _additibrial direct contacts with youngsterjs of this age in non-academic settings 
(Armstrong, 1977). Courses in the teaching bf reading are also desirable (George and 
McEwin, 1978). J 

The South Australian Cpllege bf Adv^^^^ the following distinctive 

features of a pre-service teacher education program for Years 5-10: 
(i) A_malpr stijdy in a recognised teaching subject with associated methodological 
subjects. (Some educationists, e^. George and McEwin, 1978, cbhsider specialis- 
ation is needed in two areas.) 
(iij Study in an interdisclpiinary area complementary tb (i), e.g. iritercultural studies, 
environmental studies. 

(iii) Studies in - 

human development; 
' - ihterpersbhal and ^grogp skills; 

- diagnpstij^leachirig skills^ 

- school/community relationships; 

- language arts/communication; 

(iv) Extensive field e)q?erience _i_n Uj^er Primary^ Areas, in 
community/social welfare agencies and elsewhere (Brinkworth^ i98Da). 

These features, are in line with r«:c»nmendanor« of th^ Inquiry into Teadier 

Educatibri (1980) concerning desirable teacher preparation. 

Many English institutions offer both "end-pn" and "concurrent" courses to prepare for 
teaching this age range. In general,, colleges offer concurrent, Badielpr of Edu^^^ 
programs and_th« diversities bffer Postgraduate Co-tificates in Education {i.e., end-on 
courses). Thames Polytechnic has_a_"2 t_2"jprpgram - two years of general studies 
fbUbwed by two years of professional preparation (Bruer^ 198PLThe yniyersity of 
Exeter has both B£d. arid PGCE Prbgrams in JunIor/Widdle_ School. In the PGCE 
program, all students take two-term units in j^guagej Maths,. Phys^ 
Art, including the methodology of teaching-these subjects. There are one-ierm units in 
Science, i5rama>_R_eligious Educatibri arid Music, as well as the osoal units relating to 
Educational Psychology, Child bevelopmejit,__and Serial arid Cbmmuriity. The B^d 
program is similar in some r«peci3 to that__for secondary teachers, but an interesting . 
option in the first year for the 3unibr.Middle School student is the possibility of 
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electing to take^ instead of a second academic subject^ junior environmental stadies or 
middle school science; In second year, the students replace one academic subject by an 
cd uca t io na I s t ud i es iih i t, Th is pat t ern con ti n u e s^ and j in a dd i t ion , a ii t he third term of 
tiiirci year is s(xmu in toaciiing practice in a middle school. 

IQ _^ni erica, "add -^jn'' programs assume that a weli-prepared eiementary or secondary 
teacher who demonstrates an interest in or commitment to teaching fin the middle 
school can, with some at' iitibhal education^ develop into a we 11 -prepared middle school 
teacher (George and Mc-win, 1978). In general, the candidate spends, a quarter or a 
semester in an intensive combinatiori of on campus study and school-based practiCUrri 
work. These prbgrams have attempted to spell out the competendes which a 
weji-prepared middl^ school teacher should possess; design appropriate learning 
activities; and develop assessment procedures to evaluate the competencies. 



Graduate programs at Nlasters level are also offered in middle school teacher edu- 
cation. These gradaate programs offer intensive training in many areas of middle 
school edUca t ibh, ihcr easing the chaiices qi produdng highly _guaiif i<^ Leader s in 
teaching or schooj administration (George and McEwin, 1978), Each program requires 
graduate-levcJ study of middle school curriculum^ guidanco, methods, reading, and eariy 
adbl e sc e h t d'- . o prri en t._. prac t ic urn expe r i ence s in .m iddl e schc^l s are at _t he^n tr e of 
each design, vomprising as much as one-third or one-half of the entire Masters work. 

In general, it wbuld seem that the develbpimerit of teacher education prbgrams (both 
pre-service and in-service) is a logical outcome of any consideration of the special 
needs and characteristics of early adolescents, together with consequent desirable 
t cache r t raits and cbmpe t e hci es. In f ac t^ the t eacher J5r epar at i on _p rpigram ■ for m i ddj e 
schppi teachers ijs mainly a reflection of elements of both the primary and secondary 
programs bat with the emphasis cxi a different age group of learners. 

Problems 

All is hbt rbsy, hbwever, bh the middle schcoj scene^ particularly in America. Middle 
schools are the ,target^ together with secondary schools, for the pervjasive scepticism 
concerning the ability of schools to produce capable citizens (Fox, 1977). In an effort 
to establ ish and \ main tain credibility^ midcUeschoojs have had to ackribw ledge their 
limitations. With \the growing pressure and concern in the community for academic 
accountability,- middle schools are feeling the push towards a content orientation 
(?^^Si3.dy, 1977;\ Klirigele and. Siebers, 1986), Parents Jtill thm academic 
e>*cellence is _more\ import art than the needs of early adolescents (Handjey, 1982), and 
middle schools are\suffering because of this. The current pqjularity of the "back to 
the basics" movement is seen by some to cbhtrast with the humanistic apiprbaches bf 
•middle school philbsbphy and curriculum (Klingele and Siebers^ 1980). 

Some people see the irapid expansion in middle schools as signalling the danger bf a 
bandwagon _ef f ec t andj^t he _p pssibilit y^ of super ficlality iGeprgiady^ _1_9_77). Wl th_ dedin Ing 
school enrolments, the -use '/in the middle school of redindant secondary teachers is 
'seen as counter-productive /to the movement, jn addition, there is some criticism that 
.pr ll_ci pies bf middl e _schTOling^ are st lU ne it her MJy_ unde_r_stpod_ nor wldel y prac- 
tised. The paucity of large-scale meaningful change has been seen tQ_Jbe_ due, in part, 
to a lack of commitment to middle school principles (Arnold, 19*82), In fact, some 
middle schbbls in Ameri<^ repre^nt a c^^ iD.name c*ily fix^ tjie junior h|gh 
5».hoois (Handley, 1982); they have rejected the inappropriatejiess of the junior high 
;^chools but have. not replaced them with anything better. Middle /schools in Ohio were 
^9 MD^ _ n oj t b ha ye imp lem e n t ed the _bas ic _m ilddle scjK)oi cAarac teris t _t p a sign i f ican t 
degree (Bohlinger, 1981). The problem lies in the fact that many middle schools do not 
practice the staffing and program patterns that research has shown to be the most 
apprbpriate fbr this age youngster (Henry et al^ 19Si). 



/A problem experienced locally (Woodrow, 1982) as well as overseas, involves the lack 
fprmal recognitibh accbrcfed to tfe mi^^ the status symbol of 

gaining a senior class still paramount in our system. The South Australian Education 
Department also found a lad< of teachers deliberately prep^Lred and willing to work 
^ith early^dblescehts at th^^ 

have obtained parity within the profession, attracting good teachers will always be a 
problem (Handley, 1982). 

A major problem ..of team teaching in many middle schools has been the failure to 
identify specifically and completely those things that tearti teaching can accomplish 
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(Williams, 1980); Too often, teaming has been an end In itself. Furthermcw-e^ 
have underestimated the complexities" of the group dynamics of team teaching. 



Noh-gradirig does hot yet live up to its fall promise either (Williams^ j9_S0}._Conyhuous 
progress plans are an important goal for the middle school it every child . is to have the 
advantages of his own success-oriented program. However, although m^^^^^^ 
are using independent study plans, progress through units^ frequent rephasing of 
students, special skills _ development laboratories, and programmed instructional 
materials, they xeport that continuous progress is still bhly in th^ 
stages. It is difficult to . avoid an overemphasis on rate of pro_gress j:ather than on 
differentiated _paths_to_differeht goals for individual stodents. The enormous variabUity 
among yoang adolescents in physical^ mental and social grbwt^^ irifrequehtly trans- 
lated into serious jDroposals for mixed-age groupinf^ (Arnold, 1982). 

The probiera of the iack of specifically trained teachers has already been delineated 
(Williams,. 1980: Haridley, 1982). In addition, principals need to be formally _prej>ar_ed for 
their important rol_e _in the middle school, but to date lew in-service programs for 
principals have been devised. 



Conclusion 



While there are clearly Sf5me obstacles to the effectiveness of middle schcolSt the , 
overwhelming maiprl_ty opinion in the literature is that middle schools, when 
implemented in faithful accordance with their .philosophy, represent an excellent 
response to the particular situation of earJy adolescents. Tradjtipnal__stfuctures of 
primary , and seconda_r_y _schpols cannot cater for their Special needs and show a bjatant 
disregard for their problems by introducjng.a major transition in sctejling }ust at _ the 
tinuv' when students are experiencing the. most significant changes _in their lives* 
Approaches adopted in middle schools would seem to provid a solution for th s age 
group, as long as tfiere is commitment by aU con cerried^^c^^ philosophy, and 

above all, recbghitibh of the special characteristics of this age group. 

The literature also points to the fact that devejppmerits in teacher e^^^^ 
keeping pace with the growth of middle school considerations,^p_articularly__in America. 
/While there is general agreement oh the desirable characteristics of teachers of early 
' adolescents, it seems that much needs to be done to translate these characteristics 
into reality in teacher ^ucation programs. It is only by a.continuing emphasis on the 
suitability and adegua_te__supply of teacher education programs in this area that tne 
heeds of early adolescents can best be met. 
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In addressing this seminar, I have been asked to consider the special needs of early, 
adolescents and to discuss how schools inight respond to those needs* To place my. 
contribution in context, I will begin by clarifying what I mean by educational needs 
arid early adolescence. 



Edocationai Needs 

By education we__gei>erciUy_j^ sy sterna tic develop Person's uhde^^ 

standing of the natural world and the human condition, the unique contribution of 
schooling to this development is largely cognitive, but not narrowly^so, for in being 
educated, a person's attitudes^ enrotlc^sxaspiratiOT arid actions are transformed arid 
regulated in ways valued in a given society. 

By needs we gene rally meanthe lack of some th|ng^wW if f^M^nt|^_would enable a^ 
individual to -live and function at what is regarded as a satisfactory leveL thus 
individuals in bur society are said to "heed" to develop a TmowJeUge of their natural 
social and politicp-ecpnomic wprid_becsuse_ we_v^alue_ trui^^^ 

social awareness because we value -J:espect for persons, they "need" to be equipped 
to choose adult rol^ arid occupations which provide for individual self^fulfilment and 
di gn i ty be cau se we value indi vidUal _§Mtqiiom]^^ t hey_ "D<^d " ^ r^age in p hysical ac- 
tivlry and to acquire musical and artistic skills and sensitivities because we value cul- 
ture arid physical achiovemeht. 

Our assessments of the degree to which schools and teachers "meet the needs" of 
students at ariy particular level or of ariy given type deper^ ultimately on what we 
value^ Where schools, teachers and students, meet pur ^^^^ to 
What represents a satisfactory level of performance, we are satisfied. Where they do 
riot, we agitate for reform. 

Sifi-veys of community e pectations of schooling. si^gest that there is a hi^h degree of 
consensus am^^ teachers, pare rits, studerits arid ert^loyer;^ Highest priority is 
assigned to the basic skills of reading, writing, and mathematics. W^^ 
to contribute to personal and sodat development. There are, however, variations in the 
Priority. ^i*grie^_ to the sb-calleo academic arid vbcatibrial isUbjects. Whereas many 
students and employers believe too much eirgjhasis, is gwen to the foimer arid n^ 
enough to the latter, educators generally assign lower priority to vocational needs 
(Baumgart and Powers 1983). 

The review of the literature provided by the Board contains a' number ^hoI^ criticisms of 
schools as they are preseritly structured arid mbUrits a case for an alternative stractore 
(middle schools) and consequentiaLchah^es _lh_teachei: edu the 
assessments of schooling contained in strveys of community expectations, rests on a 
set of . values, of assumptibris about what sdibbls bUght to be like if they are to foster 
the balanced and continuous develojjment of_ii_tp_i5 year olds. In this semi riarj we a^^ 
being asked as well to make judgments about the adequacy of existing structures, 
^bg^rams arid practices iri schools arid teacher edUcati^ programs. Ifi so donig, we 
must e amine the values, underlying our judgments arid the evidence regardirig the p^'o- 
cesses and outcomes of schooling. 

The Early Adolescent Phase 

Human develbpmerit is variablci it is a Continuous process, and it can be facilitated or 
in hi bit ed dep e nding on cpndi t Lpn s_ in_ jhe libmej^ s cj^cwl jirid ^society. Thr pug hbu t his t bry, 
men have speculated about the existence of stages in human development, their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics arid social significance. 

As a distinct stage in the human life cycle, adolescence is a relative newcomer* As a 
cpnsequerice of advances in riutritidh arid the industrial revolution, a Stage of life that 
barely existed a century ago began to emerge^ _as the gap bet we^ priset of 

pubescence and the assumption of the full responsibilities of adult life began to widen. 
By the end of the ceritiry, school systems were established to prepare the masses for 



the new fbrrtis of wbrfc Cbhsicferable cbhcerri was expressed too about the 'problem" of 
those past- puberty but not adult who were jabeUwl as "street l^. was 

within this context that G; Stanley Hail in his monumental work on adolescence . helped 
establish both the concept arid the ribtibri that adblescerice is a period of cpheav^^ 
turbulence and rebellion. 

•During the century t]^_j>eribd between the coset bf puberty and full partidpation in 
the workforce has continued to increase. As tKe__spdetx_chan^j new pressures^ 
demands, expectations and constraints are being placed on adolescents. A distinction is 
now being made between "tra^^ ii-i^ 2rid youth aged 16-19, in part 

because of their- bioioglcal characteristics and in part because_we cqiri^el the former 
tb gb tb school while the latter have a number of options open to them in education 
and adult life. 

The Educational Needs bf Ea rly J^blescents 

The basic educational, social and personal needs of young adolescents Jire no d 
frbrri thbse bf bther hUrt^ beings. In a society like ours, all members must acquire the 
knowledge, sk ills, and teUefs i^eces^^^^^ to rnairitain prbductibri, br arid to enable 
them to live with dignity and purpose in a democratic^ technolpgical sodety. All 
"need" tb achieve, tb feel they belong and to act aatonomoasly yet responsibly. Yet 
there are, as the Boar d's_ review jnd^ which assUrrie particular sig- 

nificance in this period and mast be taken into account. 

CleaHy the most s_tr iking_ change occurring in the 1 1-15 year old period is the onset ^ of 
puberty-^ including a marked spurt in growth and the deyeiopment pf reproductive 
capability. This can be seeri in the velocity of average weight growth in boys and girls. 
Equally dramatic is the yariabiiltyJn the deyelopmerit of secbridary sexual ch 
tics. For example, it is not uncommon to find 11 year oid_girJs_with corr^lete develop, 
ment and 15 year bid boys with no secondary sexual characteristics. This pubeml 
variance has important social and emotibrial ramificatibris. Late matUririg boys and girls 
tend to have negative self-concepts, feelings of inade;quacy,__being__rejecte!d aria 
prblbriged deperidericy needs (Eichhorn, 19S0). Yet we classify and treat 11-15 year 
olds by chronoiogicai age^ ignoring their deveibpmerital age. 

If y^urig people developed in a sodal vacuum, these physical chang^ would, matter 
little. In our .culture hbwever; they herald chariges in relations with ^ults, new 
interests, attitudes and expectations which impact qn^ t^^^ ^^e^weeri ybUng 

adblescerits arid the school. Of the developmental tasks such changes brings that of 
greatest theoretical interest has beeri '*identity formtton% Of the ^ight psyAo- 
social crises extending through an individual's life_span postulated by Eriksbri (1968), 
the search fbr identity is believed to become, especially acute during _adol_escence^_ln 
Hall's view^ this_search is a_partieularly stressful brie, brie which according to Coleman 
(1961) is characterised by intergeneratipnai cpnfUcts^ fbrrnation of p^^ g^^P.^.^^^^^^- 
merits arid relations with the^posite sex. But the weight of evidence, suggests that 
the extent of stress, cfesatellisatibri, arid conflict have been greatly exaggerated. The 
search for identity and the formation of_neNy_ attachments di^^^ 
turns but tb be relatively peaceful and tension-free. Most young. adplescents_seem to 
get on weli__with adultSj the bppbsite sex, tb cbpe with the demands of school, to 
adjust to their social environment,^ td displ_ajr fairly staW^^ 

largely in agreement with their paretits so far as sodal, mora^ educatipnali^jxjlitical 
and reli^ipus_ values are cbricerried^ Cbriflicts between generations appear to centre 
around rather mundane issues of dress, hair style^ tidiness arid puictuality rather than 
fUridameritai values. 

Of course, as at any age,^ tl^re _are tensions arid challeriges which create crises in. the 

lives bf sortie young adolescents resulting in alienation eixher_ of the self or from 

spciet>__The_young adblescerit»s adjustment to the demands of the school is npt 

independent of circumstances Jn _the_ homej_derharids of peei-s, images created by the 

media arid the like. While young people from stable homes _which_ both value 

an active interest in what they are doing at school tend to enjoy school, to achieve 

well and continue to deveippj_bthers are less fortunate arid may 

adolescent and adult life-styles which clash with the sodal and academic de^ 

the wiucation system^^Iri my bwri research, I Have been particulariy interested in the 

development of sub-cultures in the n-i5_ year old peribd, that is^ of addescent 

life-styles which derive identification from das;< and gerxderrbased attempts to resolve 

contradictions betw^n_schbbl arid bther envinlinments - particulariy the peer group 

and the family. For some young adolescents^ adjusting tb the demarids bf teachers and 
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courses in primary and {more particularly) secondary school is_.. difficult - leading to 
^'L^l^f.^^^k rebellion^ or excessive depenideiScy. Failurie arid cbhfllcts with authority in 
what becomes an. increasingly alien institution becomes the norm for ypun^_adol ascents 
in the atui-schbbl 6ub~cUlture; It is this groap rather than aii young adolescents whose 
educational, social and persbrial heeds are not adequately rriet within the existing 
structure. 

So far as ccgnitlye_ development of young adolescents is concerned, much educational 
rhetoric and practice seem to be based on the assumption that young adolescents are 
in the transition between a concrete and formal stage of cognitive joperations. While 
Epstein's work on brain growth per_Lod]satUxi suggests a ^ school years, 

we should, I believe, be wary both ol the wide extrapolations from Piagetian sta^e 
theory and this research which have been bandied around. Rather the evidence gives 
credence to the position that the apparent age-related structures of ^t 
much linked to the complexity of the task, familiarity with its content and_ previous 
learning of students as any biblbgicallyKietermined maturation process. Most of the 
i earn ing di f f i cu 1 1 i es and f r u str at Ions _ ]_ hav e pbsery ed^ in yqurig^ ad b lesc^ n ts in the 
transition between primary and secondary school have more to do with discontinuities 
in the curriculum, the triderestimatibri bf the experiehce and capacity for rational 
thinking on the one hand and ' the _ faljure to provide ap^^^ 

practice and experience in developing concepts and skills on the other. Where_ primary 
and secbhdary schckjls have sbrted but their learning prioriti^, asessed where 
students are, and systematicajly, gpn^e ajx)ut tj^ Jasfe of creating wellHjrganised 
structures of knowledge for making sense of the rational and social world and tackling 
problems, intellectual develbpmeht prbceeds smoothly for the majority of young ado- 
lescents. 

The varying styles of leisure suh-cul tares offer adolescents a collective solution to 
the problems posed by shar ed _con trad ic t ion s ambrig^ ind i vidual pirpbses and Jhe 
demands of the school, the peer group and the family. For the young adolescent 
affiliation with friendship grbups, football clubs, gangs, pop groups as well as leisure 
pursuits ranging from discos. tp_ computer pnDj^ammiri^^ Symbolic 
context for the development and reinforcement of collective identity and individual 
self-esteem. 

In early adolescence there appears to be a natural expansion from family and .teacher 
relationships to affiliation into peer groups or gangs. The peer group becomes 
particularly important in establUhing. a viable sbdal id^^^^ ^^c^.^^^Jpi^g 
experiehce in the transition to their new identity as adolescents. Close frier^s serve 
especially to confirm crucial but tentative personal beliefs and to validate each ^others' 
views. Almost paradoxically, how_e_ver^_ my case studies of ybuhg ad ble^^ 
evidence of personal loneliness and the fragility of personal relationships amwij^ some 
adolescents, including thbse characterised by their peers as "tough". This means that 
acceptance by one's peers gerierally and espe^^^ bhe or more close friends 

may be of crucial importance in a young person's life. 

Finally, Coleman's (197$) fp_caj_ theory |>ostulate^^^ 

persona!, social and work issues (e.g. independence, conflict wjth.paf^ents^ fail^ 
school) cbme into fbcus fbr individual adolescents, and they cope by 'dealing with one 
issue at a time. For the maiority of young ad^ s**'^^^gy_^PP^^*'^^^^„*^^^ 
fairly well. Most adjust to the physical changes, the demands of iUgh__sch^^^^ the searc 
fbr identity and so bh, and grow into responsible, productive adults. For a minority^ 
howc vcr , i ssucs f r e quen tl y b v er lapj^ ^em an ds are cbn trad ictb r y arid 1 i e be y aid t heir, 
capacity to meet. For them, adolescence, and all too often life as a whole, is a peribd 
of "stbrm and stress" ribt bhe bf growth. 

Schools and The Needs of Young Adolescents 

At the school level, it seems jhat schcMDls a^^^^^ 

demands and social environments are congruent . wijh _ the ieaming|_ sbcial^ 
independence heeds bf their clients. Under these conditions, students are likely to 
display high levels _pf satjsfac^tion, sejf^steem arid achie^'ement 

NUsmatches, on the otlier hand, inhibit development and provoke dissatisfactioa 

In studying the degree to which schools meet the develi^merital needs bf young 
adblescerits, I (Power and Cotterell, 1979) adopted a matching, model in which the 
nature of the_ primary ajid secbridary school environment, the developing person aiid 
patterns of behaviour (satisfaction, achievement^ etc.) were assessed. 
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:In our culture^ the <¥>^raticih of pri_maxy_^ *^PM?^? 
definition of the fonctions of primary and Secondary school in sqdety._ These 
differences^ are enshrined in the way in which teaching is organised; the ccrricolum 
and assessment practices. 

Compared with secqr^ school was seen by papiis to 

more involving and structured. In particular, primary classrooms were seen as: 

(a) having a richer physical environment; 

(b) being less disorganised and more goal directed; 

(c) . being less cliquish, with less favouritism and more cohesion; 

(d) demanding less speed and creating more opportunities for independent inquiry. 

in addition^ there were important differences in the curriculum with eyicience of on- 
Intentional overJapi discontinuities, changes. in_ terTTiinpl<^__and appr^ 
differences in tirtie generated important shifts in pupil satisfaction with aspects of 
school life, self-confidence and attitudes to school subjects. 

When viewed across time, the Changs in student satisfaction and attitudiis display an 
interesting pattern of gains and losses. 

The overall level of student satisfaction with school changes during the last year of 
primary school, (Gr_ade_7)_and th^ first year of secondary school (Grade 8). Throi^hoat 
the transition period, students^ on the ayera£e,_rnaintoin a m6*rat^ 
tion towards school. Satisfaction rises daring the last yeaj^ of primary. scha)li_ peaks 
early _in _the_ first ^ear of secondary^ and thereafter declines- Whereas the data sipport 
the observation of Grade 8 teachers that_as_the_year progresses "the rot b^ins '£0 set 
in", it stould be noted that the ma^itude of the decline in satisfaction is small 
(approximately 0.2 standard deviations). 

Changes in the four components of overall student satisfaction can afep be examined. 
General school satisfaction cbmbiries enjoyment with school and liking for teachers. 
The Jdata show that students begin each new year with a high level^ of gereral 
satisfactibri, but as the year wears on, the liking for teachers and their _e_nlpyment of 
school evaporate. Students as a whole become somewhat more apathetic about schooL 

Tfe results for confidence are into-esting: the data show a regular _growth of 
confidence (l^e. a_ decrease in school-related anxieties) dtring -Grade_7 and early in 
Grade g, followed by a plateau. The growth ^in corifidenoe in Grade 7 is t^oubtedly 
associated with a riUmber of factors: the status of being at tte top o_f _the primary 
school, greater j)hysica_i _and social maturity, and the extent to which Grade 7 
represents a year of consolidation and r^evjew. It is ihteresting to find that after only 
one month of going to high sdiool, we discover little eyidence_pf widespread transfer 
traumas,,, but_ ratter a significant increase in student confidence. The experience, of 
facing the challenges of the new_enyirpnmerit and meeting these wijhout a great deal 
of external sctpport seems to have the effect of promotmg, self-conficfeni^ and 
lpwering_fe_ar pf_faiJure in the cohort as a whole. Moreover, there is no evidence of a 
decline in confidence during the remainder of the year. 

A .small but transitory increa^ in work satisfaction (satisfaction with _prpgre_s_Si 
capacity to keep up) is asspciat«J_with transfer to high school. No significant changes 
in sbdal satisfaction (arising out of feelings of belonging, of being accepted by other 
students) were detected. 

Data relatiilg to changes in student attitudes to prlrriary .and secondary tea^^ 
student, ratings of the usefulness and clarity . vs. difficulty of school wprk were 
gathered. The data show that tp_wards_ the end of Grade 7 and early in Grade S, the 
image of high school teachers improves remarkablyl (by _a_fcK>ut_one standard deviation^ 
It would seem that more accia-ate and favourable information about high schc^J 
teachers becomes available to_ m(Kt_'Grade 7 students during the Grade 7 year. The 
data indicate that these expectations are confirmed. pn txanger tb high sdK>o As the 
year progresses^ student attitudes towards their teachers decline a little, but remain 
generally positive. 

The data sfew marked changes in student ratmgs of the osefainess-relevanci and tl^ 
dartty^ifficulty cf schoolwork. _Bpth_ increase steadily during Grade 7 and early in 
Grade 8 and drop dramatically daring Grade 8. that students should begin to view 
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their school subjects as more and more iselss and in-eievant to then- needs suggests a 
mismatch of major ^x^Oj^ortibns t^tw^ tt^_.!)ig*}_sc^V^l the 

student body; a mismatch an likely, to be developmentally desirable; Similarly,, the 
drarr»atic shifts in student ratings of clarity feasy^i^ficult; j:lear-coi if using) may have 
liifortunate consequences. It seems iil«ly_ that_lh the_ middle o^^^ 
the learning environment a*eated.by primary and secondary schools is seen by pupils as 
being high in clarity and low in difficulty, arid hence may lack the challenge needed by 
the bright. On the other hand, early in Grade 7 _and_[ate Jn G ade S^ the work is seen 
to be more difficolt and confusing so that the less able may have serious difficulty in 
coping with school work. 

Change in student attitudes towards different school subjects, can also .be examined. 
We noted earlier that there were major discbhtiriuities for English, Social Studis and 
Mathematics, but not in Science. Attitudes to Social Studies slx)w a downward trend 
which accelerates progressiveiy so that by the end of Grade S, SociaJ Studies stands 
alone as the one subject towards which the majority of students express an 
able attitude. The data imply that there is an urgent need to rethink the teaching of 
Social Studio, History and Geogr^hy in Grade 8. 

The primary-secondary trilinsijipn _study_ suggests that the ehvirbrrhents radiated at 
primary school seem more appropriate for aeyendent, conscientious students match- 
ing their level of cdghitive arid persdrialjity develcpmeht with opportiniti^ to 
participate and belong by t_ Jac king the chall er^ e and s cc^^ for inde j»nden ce needed by 
the more talented ^d mature young adolescents^ the typical secondary environmejit 
seems more apprqjriate fbj^ students who are a^te , ^mtionally. mature and ^^;^f~ 
suf ficient^ matching their J ev el of _ cogri itiv e_ and persoriali t y dev elbpme n t ^ with 
pressure to perform, to explore options and to assume a measure of responsibility for 
their work. 

In a recent study of changes in student satisfaction with secondary school in South 
Australia^ I (Power, 1983) found that dissatisfaction with school peals in Year 9 and is 
particularly pronounced among boys coming from homes with a lower socio-educatibnsU 
level. 

the data, together with case studi«;_ of individual sclw^ 

demands made by many former academic high schools and subject-orienteri teachers 
lead tb conflict arid withdrawal early in secondary school and to the development of 
an an ti -schoo 1 s ub-cultu re amorist those _ stude nte who beg]^ to r ecbgriise the y are 
caught in a no- win situation in the cojTipetition for grades and status _ in __ah 
academically-brierited secondary school* The evidence shows that some secondary 
school s are slowly but sur elyl ad op t ing policies^ .ctrricula and st ra t egiies which give 
greater recognition to the status, identity, achievement, indeperKlena and_spdal_ 
of the brbader range bf yburig^adblescehts how in secondary school ^b\M that there is 
still a long way to gb._For_ t^ most par tj_ secondary schools are still better equipped 
to meet the needs of the "brains", the "academics" in the .school Jhan Abe jieeAs b^ 
"toughs", "hbri-academics" arid the "sheep". I should note in passing that the growth of 
the anti-schpoj sub-culture was much more pronomced in large, bure^cratic, 
subject-oriented, imper^soxiaf high sclvjols, and less pronoiiiced in scfK«lA_iA_ w^T^ich 
teachers particularly skilled arid committed to working with young adolescents were 
given the opportunity to _create strjLjctures ^^^^ 
in transition sub-schools and were given recognition^ support and even status for their 
coritribtitibri by the adrriiriistratidri arid senior subject staff. 



Teachers and The Needs of Young Adolescents 

This leads me then to ask^_w_W<^^ needs^ o ^<^*^lesd?nts are a^^ 

being adequately met by schools, and why? Part of tte answer lies in the relations 

established between the teachers arid ydurig adolescents. 

In rtiy studies of young adolescents, I examined what happens in classrooms and schppls 
to a number of sub-^^rbups of students. In ^ study of Grade 8 science dassroojns ! 
(Power, 1973) found that the subject-oriented xeaAhin&^s^^^ 

achievement, social statos and satisfaction of bright, achievement^qriented ypiaig- 
sters_. they xeceived t]^ greatest attentibri, ericbcragetYierit arid the mast detailed 
feedback from the teacher. The needs of person:-'priented girls , dependent arid i ess- 
able, reluctant learners were less well met. The person-oriented^irls were crinq 
and learned science was not for them; the depehderit students were rejected by 
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by teachers and peers; and the reluctant were labeiled as dumb or as trouble makers 
arid treated accordingly* - . 

The Good-Power model indicates that "good" teachers, (these who j:«t^ 
arid who care for all their P^lls) develop strategies which cater for^ and balance out 
the social and academic needs of _the$e various groups, while "slack" and"mean*' 
teachers adopt tes than optimal coping strategies, strategies which faU to mee^^ 
heeds of one or more grbUps in the dassrooifu Young adolescents have a particularly 
keen sense of justice and of human rights. Thus a really "rrieart" teacher is om who 
pushes you ai^vsid, palls your hair and degrades you in frcwt of others using words you 
cariU-Ajnder^taridy-dcesn't helrTyou, goe s t oo iast^ is intGrcstgd o ft ly .i n th o matrics4 

My research suggests - that most upper primary and lower secaidaixteacfes^ 
adolescents as a distinctive grbUp with particular development characteristics. At the 
upper iximary levels there was a hi^l^r_ decree of mutual dependence and personalised 
identification between the dass teacher and pupils. While Grade 7 jeacfers ada^^^ 
%^ curriculum activities arid pace continuously, they generally assumed that Grade 7 
pipjls are "still not very mature". AccordinXlyj a^^p^^^^ 

children actively in highly structured, teacher-assigned tasks. Jhe assumption seemaJ 
to _be_ that Grade 7 ptpils "heed" a defined, consistent envirjonment with a limited 
amount 'Of challenge^ choice ^^d;^ feeeddm to.art 'incle^^ 
seemed too eager to provide a safe, non-threatening, unpressured ark^^ 
erivirbnmerit, uriiritentiorially reinfoj-dhg dependency and thwarting attempts by more 
independent youngsters to assume responsibility for their own actions. 

Grade 8 teachers adopted a wider diversity of approaches - most adopted a fairly 
standard, traditional pattern _pfiteachirig which represented a "safe" way of dealing 
with what are seen to be cheerful, effervescent and Jn-rnaure_y<xjng a^^^ 
ptl^rs welcomed the freshness of their hew charges and attempted to provide varied 
and interesting lessons within a cantrd^ 

involvement. Many Grade S teachers confessed they were_uncertain as to^ 

deal with young adolescents, given the constraints of the typical high school situation. 

The "slack" teacher is one who lacks the skill _and _mpti_vauo_n to ^e 
the class and to foster learning^ Evert the "toughs" in our study distinguished between 
"good" and "poor" teachers. Generally thejr were prepared to co-operate with the 
former, while "mucking op", "resisting" or "opting out" with the latter. 

It seems quite de_ar_ that ^cd interpersonal relations and good teaching are created by 
good teachers, that is, teachers who are weli-educa_ted> particula^^^^^^ *<"owledgeable 
about and interested in the subjects and pcpils they teaxh, corrunitted _to_the_enric:h- 
ment and development ql human minds arid liviss, and skilfal in the art of fostering 
enthusiasm, communicating ideas and helping ._young_pe^re, Excellerice In teaching can 
hardly^ be expected of someone who has an anaemic understanding _ of the .subject 
matter to be tau^hti_inadeguate mariagemerit and communication skills_and inser\sitivity 
to The needs, aspirations and cirdimstances _of thq&e _beiri|^ taught. There is ho royal 
path to imprbvirig the capadty of schools to meet the needs of _ youngs adolescents 
which does not include prpyisibn for the extension ahd refinement of the tead^r's pro- 
fessional e5q>ertise, clinical judgment, and intea^ArsonaJ sW^^^ ^i^^^^^^/^^ 
must be created in pre-^rvice programs and schools where mutual, r^pect_an_d trust 
can develop among teachers and students if both their heeds are to be met. My own 
teaching of sdence to young adolescent. in_ deprived areas 

learned hbw to create situations which matched their particular interests _a^d_ abilities 
rather than forcing tl^m_ to c^e with the demarids bf ah external syUabas designed as 
a formal introduction to the sdentific disciplines. 

Most teachers, believe that there ought tb be continuity in the educational experience 
of children as they move from one grade to_ the next* As a cohseqUerice, teachers are 
most concerned about what they see to be the adverse effects of the_discontmuities in 
the experience of children in trarisitibri. Mbrebvef, they have very dear ideas about 
what needs to be done to "bridge the. gap^_&uj Avicfef^^^^^^^^ 

co-operative plaririirig they advocate is difficult to fin d* We are_ forced the n^ to ask 
why the ideals espoused so often have prbved so difficult to pat into effect. 

The djta indicate that attempts to create optimising environments _at each_levelj, and 
to smooth transitions between them, are frustrated by external ^and internal 
cbristraihtSo The nested structure of relationships.Jjetween the sodo-p 
the school system, schools, and classrooms is such that external frames restrict and- 




govern >y hat_ can and dj^s _happeh _inside classrooms (p.^rticularly^^^^ high sdibbls).^ THlis 
there was^ in fact, relatively little .variation in the. learning environment of classrcoms 
sarijpled at eacf-* level of scl^Dolihg; It wbUlcJ seem that the forces which give direction^ 
purpose and identity to schopjs within each sut^^ 

Teachers at both ievels; felt that outside forces made the discontinuities betwee_h 
primary and secondary school more bi* less inevitable. The_ data indicate that external 
factors make it difficult to establish and maintain effective working relationships 
between primary and secondary schools. 

Towards Making Schools Nk>re Suited to Adolescent-Needs^ 

Ifl P^^_o"io^^ the development bt cmidren, new experteiices aiiU changes. in- 

environments are necessary. Ry dividing schpoiing Into stages, we have erxled up with 
ah environmental design which G-eates an abmot changeL at the point of transfer, to 
hig^h .school. We have seen that most c-^iJdrr -jOt qujckly and readily ro the change 
and that some blossom as a result. For ,_howeverj the ciian^es are abrupt and 
overwhelming, creating unnece^ry stre^_, jnd inhibiting development. To a large 
deg^recj the prbblerris identified in this study are ah artifact of long-standihg assump- 
tions about human development and__schc»ling^^ ^>f"Sanisati6hal stt-uctures 
which have emerged as a result. The data suggest that the existing crganisational 
structure creates problems for thb^ least well-equipped to accommodate to the 
dejTiands of high schooL Moreover^ the present, struc^^^^ isolate prime^^^ 
school teachers from secondary school teachers, thereby militating against efforts to 
bridge the gap. 

To the degree that the weaknesses of the present structure are ackrwwiedge~d new 
forms of or^ahisatibh become a possibility. While we cannot pr^ct what these r^w 
forms may be^ it is appropriate to examine some alternatives which have been tried 
elsewhere, before we turn to the problem of attempting to remedy the, weaknesses in 
the existing structure. 

In Sweden,^ children attend the ijne school, the Swedish Comprehensive _Sct^J 
(Grundskola), for the nine years of compulsory schooling. Transition is thus delayed 
uitil age 17, corresponding tp_ Grade iO^ in Swedea At this p^^ may 
transfer to orte of three types of secondary school, or leave _schc»L Aucb_ an 
administrative structure delays any abrupt ciwige in schooling antii after the period of 
compul so r y s choolin g , t he r e by_ a vpiding^ the stresses associa t ed with trahsf e r , the 
curfioJlum discontinuities, and the barriers between primary, and lower __secbrklary 
teachers. At the same time, ihe practice of retaining ail ch-idren in the same insti- 
tution until age 17 may create its Jown prpblems if the erivirbhment cre^^ lacks the 
variety and cpportunity for new experiences needed by young adolescents to maximise 
their development. 

Another alternative is to set Qp schools designed specifically to meet the neecjs pf_tHe 
young adolescent. The junior high sctobls of the United States and the middle school 
movement are examples of attempts to create, org^anisatiohal s^^^^^ 

to the heeds bi the in-between age groap.-The iirst junior high school was e>>ablished 
in 1909 in Cplumbusj Ohio. By the mid-1960s, there were over 8,000 such schools. The 
Junior hi^h schof>i grew out oi the failures pf the hjih sdi<» 

and methods) to 6bpe with the demands for vQcatiorval and citizenship eviucatipn fpr 
young adolescents^ and the idea that young adolescents had uraque charactedstics^arid 
needs. However, the junior high schojl has not been wjthbut its problem^ Its^^ 
claim that its structure and programs tend to be literally a junior version of high 
school^ a _pale^ reflection of what early adbSescehts haVe ta look forward to, rather 
than an appropriate enviro'jiment for the way they are npw^The alleged failure of the 
junior high schod[ to achieve its goals' has led to advocacy of a 44-4 structure 
(instead of _the_ 6-3-3 j^t tern) and to the establishment of yet- another type oi 
Lnstitation, the middle sc^kjoL Advacat^i oLthe mid^^^ 

focuses bh the heeds of ^1-1 «^ year olds, "a school for growing up", a school proj^ram 
based on the^ stwiy of the physical, ihteilectuaij^ social and emotiocsl development, of 
the "between-ager" (Alexander, 1971). the movOTent has been modteratdy buccessful, 
insofar that many middle schools have been established and the junior high schpoj 
seems to be on the_ way put. The est^ablishment of he 

it possible for teachers and administrators to design mpre apprppriate envirbru^^ 
young adolescents. BUt hb organisational stractcre can avert all problems. The creatipri 
of middle schools as separate institutions may bring in their Wake new types of 
transition problems. 
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While one may speculate on the merits and dema*its of ahemative types of institotior^ 
for nio^.t.Au^traHa^ to the transitibri prgblOT_m^^ 

found within the existing framework. To a greater or less extent, each primary and 
secondary school in this study modified its organisational structure in order to ronedy 
difnajities_ created by this £ramevw)jjc. For__the _mpst p^t^^ i^^_adji^trnents mad^ by 
primary schools, were minors and tended to take the form of responses to requests for 
irifdrmaticri arid cd^peratidh from a high school. Oh the other hand, ail high schools 
had some form of induction programj, a pastoral care >ystemi^^^^ few have 
established a Grade Z centra That .most of the organisational initiatives have come 
from high schools indicates that adrriiriistratbfs view the problem as one Of the sociali- 
sation of youngsters into high school iiie. ButjJrjmary ad^^ _t^*^ _schcx)lj 
regional and system s, level, as well as their secondary counterparts, have a vital role 
to play in pnsuring that sgJ iouls ai e rich in opft or^umtj ps fnr pa rticipation, learning and 
growth. 

Of the §D0 Victbriari high schools recently surveyed by Evans (1978), approximately 
one-fifth had reduced the oyerail scItooI, struc_ture_ to a series of smaUc^ sui^^ 
c^ntres^ one of whicti was designed to cater for first-year students. Each centre 
operated as a semi-autbhbmbus administrative unit with ite own ^taff, programs, 
facilities* and Identity. Two oi j he high schools in our s^^ a centre* 

In one case, an open-area_ unit had been established in a regular high school to cater 
fbr half of the . Grade 8s, In the btfier iristarice, we were^able to ob^rve at first hand 
how the principal and staff of a_ ^ecentli^^stabU_shed 

issues and confronted the obstacles to innovation which are endemic in bureaucracies. 
The data indicate that the efforts oi the administrators and teachers involved in the 
planning and operation_of_such_centre_s_j^^ Grade 8 centres in this 

study were perceived to be richer, better organised, and more cohesive, involving and 
satisfying thari thbse in bther high sdlbdls. It would- seem, therefore, that breakffig, 
down the mpn_qlithic _smjcture of the lugh sc^iool into smaller, more flexible and^more 
functional units is a step in the right direction. The estab}i_shment of a Grade 8 centre^ 
unit br sub-school creates new possibilitls for vitality and growth for both students 
and teachers. 



Mbdifiatibris in the organisational structure of schools (especially large schools) are a 
necessary^__bui not a sUffijrienti^ cbhditibh for success. Changes in organisational 
arrangements must go hand in hand with the formuiatibn o^a _co;np^^ 
policy for the education of young adolescents, and for evoking a sense of belonging to, 
and beings needed by, the schbbl, Sixcessful brgariisatidhal innovations in our sample 
took place in schools in which the principal was_seen_tb be_ an effective prof essio^^ 
leader, arid the proposed structure had the support and goodwill of the staff as a 
whole. In additibrij tJ^ successful schools seemed to have a serise of mission, an 
identity, and a wholeness which pervaded every a_spe^ funcMppin^ Jn such 

schools, induction programs, pastoral care systems and Grade 8 centres, along with 
other f_e_atures_bf school life, fbrmed part bf a hidde ri curriculum whereby the sdioql 
conveyed the message that it cares about its students^ the [r education and well-bMsirig. 
The least successful primary and secondary schools tended to be large, formal, 
organisations which were lacking in i^irectibri, cbhesiveriess arid flexibility. 

Tfe w-gariisational environment created by the administratipn of somejarg^erjjchobls 
cpuid possibly be made more eriablirig arid stimulating in its function than the generally 
neutral influence of the administration, on students i^^ 

successful schools, the policies of the administration in allocating_sporting_ eguipmentj 
teachers^ rooms_ and other facilities discriminated against ^rade 8s. In the _ most 
soccegsful of the larger high scjxjols^ the adminin^^ orgariised mee^^^ 
7 teachers arid students prior to Grade Sj a pastoral care progr_am_iwhi_ch_in<^^^^ 
training j>rojgram for teachers arid which led to teacher involvement beyond the 
allotted four periods a week); and _a one-week c^^^^ Grade 8 classes, their 

teachers arid older students who had volunteered to help. _The_ administration bf 
successfuj schools alsb^ M from primal-y teachers about pupils who 

needed special attention; visited the_j5rimary schools tb^^^^^ J ^^^^^^^^ 

arid their teachers; arranged meetings for parents; and enroiled as_many students as 
possible l^_fp_re tt«_ start bf tfe year. Class grotps were finalised before the year 
began so that Grade 8s were quickly put intp_ permanent rcbms^ given timeta^^^ 
met with their new teachers. Given the problems created by, and the p_erceiv«l_leye} 
of disorganisation in high schcxjls^ there is mUch to be gained by jnaking_ an ordered 
start. The data also indicate that it is crucial th^i.teachers of Grade 8 classes be 
carefully selected, atteritibri being given to their commitment to teaching young ado- 
lescents, and willingness to devote time arid effbrt tb working with them. 
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While primary arid secondary schools must be reconstructed orie by brie if they are to 
become optimising environments^ the problem, of co-ordination between . schools and 
systems mast still be faced; The concept of co-ordination emboiiies notions of unity 
arid cbntihuity. T\\c idea of coHordiriatiori as unity implies a cdhsideratibri of the tbtil 
situation in which all the facets of the transition problem are considered by all the 
people (primary and secondary teachers, pcplls, parents) concerned. 

At the organisational level, the idea of co-ordination as a continuing process suggests 
the need to provide the machinery and the support for on-going co-orcfination^ not jost 
ad hoc problem-solving mechanisms, Cbritiriubus c6-brdinatibn affords greater incentive 
to look for underlying patterns in the surface manifestations of transition problems^ 
and to develop problem-solving strategies at the systems, regional and school ievet 

On the basis of the experience and evidence gained in this study, it would appear that 
more needs to be done by administrators to stimulate debate on appropriate ends and 
'P^^s of_ educating young adblescentsjjto ensire type 
of information ti^y need to help them choose the type of school environment most 
Ukely to match the developmentai needs of their cWldj to create opportunities for 
primary and secondary teachers, students-iri-trarisitibri arid their parehts tb 
inter-change experiences and ideas about transition; and to establish the machinery 
needed to bfjild bridges and to locate and erase organisational constraints which 
generate discbritiriuities arid cbmmuriicatibri barriers, 

A major thrust in any attsnpt to resolve ihs transition problem must be directed 
towards increasing uriderstaridirig arid elirtiiriatirig suspicibri arid hbstility between the 
two levels of schooling. Frequent and, regular contact needs tp be_establlshed between 
each high school and its feedei;* \schools. ^Meetings can be arranged to exchange 
irifbrmatibri bri school phiibsbphies^ brgariisatibri, curriCUlUrt, expectations and policies. 
Arrangements can be made for .Grade 7 and $_ teachers _tp_ visit bn_e_ another in _their 
schools and work with one another in their respective classrooms. There is much to be 
gained by teaching in aribther kind bf schbbL 

Conciasion j 

You ng_ ad oj esce n ts need _ he 1 p _ to _gro w by h aving a .consist ency_aQd _ con tin ui t^ irj tl>eir 
educational experience; they nee^d to belong - to form attachments and commitments to 
a groupj they need tb be recbg^ised as individuals with rights and an identity; and 
they need to be given the opportunity to explore options arid tb experience success. 

In a wbrld which has fbrgbtteri ; the yburig adblescerit, shut them out of tlie world of 
adults,_ particulaHy the vyorjd^pf mearim^ activity and deci_»ri-<Tia^^ 

affecting their lives, an increasing number see school as irrelevant to their needs, as 
an iristitutibri set up arid ruri by adiilts tb contain them as they mark time. Yet some 
schoo 1 s have bee n abj e _ to cr eate spi:es and small unit s wit h a se r^e bf riiissibri. The y 
are providing an education wJiich is liberal - liberating and expanding not only minds 
but lives in an atmosphere bf respect arid trust. These are schools in which the young 
adolescents _are_ not the "v^rms" and the te^^^^ ^hem are 

afforded high status. It is the combination of caring and systematic expansion of minds 
rjnd young lives which I believe will ^)rove of far greater value in our uncertain world 
than _ t he _curre n t te rxie n cy to^ d i>^icfe you ng adble see rits i ri to "acad emj cs" arid 
"non -academics" and prepare them for mental and manuai work as we currently know 
it. 

To a large degree, the "needs" which are beginning to assuirie importcoice for young 
adolescents arise but of the denial of human rights. Changes in the past century have 
mean t t h at ad ol escen ts tcxi ay are d e hi ed t he right tb work , to e ngage in the pi*o cesses 
of production, to participate in decisions affecting their. iive_s^ and to_ freely choose 
rbles arid activities which provide for self-fulfilment, and to act independently. All too 
often^ we _assume_ adolescents are iricbm^^ arid uritrustwbrthy; bur bver^rbtective 
structuring of their lives in the years of compulsory schooling may inhibit rather than 
prbmbte growth. 

It would seem to me particularly important for all teachers to understand the way in 
which sbcietal chariges have created a riew phase in the human life cycle and the 
cr eat ion o f ins t i t u tion alised_ m eans of Joeeping a dbl esce rits ou toft he cdricerh s bf ad ul t 
life. All teachers, and particularly those who work at upper primary and secondary 
level, rieed tb be helped tb uriderstarid the riatUre bf the environmental demands and 
constraints placed on young adolescents as they move from primary tb secbridary 



schbbi_ and from chUdhobd tbSvards adulthood, to understand their particular needs and 
the changes in curriculum, teaching arid Interpersonal relatibhs necessary to ensure 
these heeds are met. 
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DISCUSSION FOLLOWING-J^QWER'S PAPER 

Following Professor Power's address^ seminar participants were invited to put 
cbrrirfients arid questions to a parv^l consisting of: 

Bob Rasmassen, Sindpal, Warwick State High School 

Deri Rbstedt, Prihdpal, Macgregor State High School 

David Woodrow, Senior Mastery St Peter's Lutheran College. 

Colin Power also reacted to audience comments. 

As j^rt of this discussibri, the school personnel were able to d^cribe some of the 
initiative whi ch t hey _had_ in der take n at ; th6if_ sch cx)ls to t t _reeds _ b f early 
adol^cents. These comments are given below. They are followed by a summary of the 
points raised during general discussibh. 

David Wood row's comments 

David Wcwdrow cpmme nte^ an _tj^ situation, at St Peter's C^ljege>_a cc^-educatio^ 
and boarding school at Indooroopiily for Years L to 12, jvhich, he stated, provided an 
ideal situation to explore different structures. About 1200 stbdenB were enrolled in 
the >chjX)l and It ctrr e ntly_ was di vi <fei Jn to _thr_ee .separate _serm-autbno rrous uni t s ^ 
the primary school for Years 1 to 6, the middle school for Years 7 and 8 (the last year 
in primary and first in secondary), ^d the ijpper school. Years 9 to 12. The school was 
in the process of diyidng th ^ junior high school (Years 9 and 10) 

and a senior high school (Years 11 and 12). 

The_ probl^^ in_ 1976^ was that tJ>B schooj was becoming too large and ^^p^^^ 
contact had been lost with students, particularly with the younger students in the 
secondary area. Prbblems were ixcurririg^ which should _haVe been detected at early 
stages Ixj t whi ch were no t d iscov ered. There was also the_ pr pblein^ oft he dis cc« tin^^ 
between primary and secondary school. To overcome thejse problems, it was decided to 
set up a middle school with three aims: firstly, tb provide pastoral care and 
re-establish personal con1act;_ sej:ondli^^_tp__bridg^^^ _^t^_en primary arid 

secondary sdiool; and thirdly, to provide an administrative convenience. 

A school of 1200 was a f air! y big_ and bur eaucr a t i^ _Qrganisa t ion which cbul d up set 
students, certainly those at the lower level. At St Peter's^ the structure was such tttat 
it was j>bssible tb allbcate a sejsafate building tb the middle sdiool, with Its osm head 
and clerical assistants, The_ mldd^le sc^^ witb its own 

assemblies where the students related to their class teachers and to the head of the 
middle schbol, rather than tb the headmaster bf the whole school. 

It was attempted to achieve a balance between male and female teachers and between 
the ybuhger enthusiasts arid the more mature, experienced teadiers. The middle school 
teachers, had their own staff r(X)m _in the _middl e schboj^ and _t fey t^gbt jprimarily in 
the middle schoot It was envisaged that there would be problems with teachers who 
saw teaching seriibr classes ^s a status symbol, but there was no^ouble because many 
t ea_cher s f el t _ tha t_ t Syl vs«re more sui t^ for the mi ddl e schobL Those t eccher s taUgh t 
primarily in the middle school; class teachers all took more than one. sttoject*. ThuSj 
class teachers saw their classes at Year 8 level for three times evo-y day: at the class 
assem bli es arid jn two other sub^ The studerits then had tb relate tb only 

four or five teachers altogether in Year 8, The class teachers, had tM AdjJitipnal roie 
of personal responsibility to the students. They had increased contact with the 
studej)ts and they were also responsible fbr liaison with par erits, so that^ari attempt 
was made to re-establish parent/student/teacher contact. Regular staff mcetinjs in tbe 
middle schbol, arid the Work of the student counsellor allowed for the early detection 
of problems. 

The class teachers Were^ in fact, the secret to the whole of the middle school 
operation.. I f . cl ass _ t ea chers - were t^ucbmmii ted tb the i dea l bf being per y)nall y 
responsible for students and did not take the .job serlaisly, then the middle sch<X)l 
concept wbuld surely ribt^ succeed. St Peter's Cbjlege Was Very fortonate in having 
class teachers who fitted that mould exactly and who took their responsibilities 
seriously. 

As far as the cur ric^l um v^^s ccxicer riedj there was li t tl e charige. A ctiy it y-l:^sed 
courses had been introduced many years prior to the setting-up of the middle schooL 
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Tte Year 7 classes had their own teachers, bat they had senior teachers for about 
Jour different areas - art^^ scripture, physical educa^^ - so tjiey had cbhtact 

with the senior school teachers. Year &s were restricted to four or five teachers 
altogether. 

With respect to teaching methods, one fact that came out vSy early was_ th^t the 
worst teachers in the middle schci>I were those senior teachers who. had to pick . up 
another five periods to flil their timetable^ and the teachers who used senior teaching 
methods in the middle schoot 

Research was ijider take n wi t h par e ri ts^^ .teachers and stt^e h ts, ah d i t was f b irid^ that 
there had been success in the three areas of improved contact, in bridging, of the gap 
between primary arid secondary school, arid in the administrative arrangements. 

There were some problems which arose from the introduction of the micWje scfxx>L 
Communjcatiori with the staff in the senior school was a prdblem. Att^of the. middle 
school class teachers and tlx)se who were pri^^^ 

was teppening, and knew aU of the middle school students, but conrimunication with the 
senior school suffered a little. Secondly, it was f b liid that the class teachers, _who 
took their job as a class teacher very serlbuslyi were u^^ Pl!^_^^_T**y 
had contact with parents ^d were personally involved with the thirty or so_ students 
m tfeir classes. The parents were encouraged to jrbrtie up arid ^Ik to the teadiers and 
practically every day there would be Jour or Jive par^^^ at the school talking to the 
cliiss teachers. This really told. Pe-sonal contact with the teachers was encouraged so 
that parents would ring up at odd hours to taik to teachers. 

Finally, it was 5gam noted that it was planned to divide Years 9 _to _12_into_ a jmior 
hi^ school arid a seriibr high school. This would allow sensor students to be treated 
mor e I ike ad ul ts. 1 1 wbuj d _f r^_ se nior stude ri ts _from some of t res trie tibhs plac^ on 
thfem because they were in the same school as Year 9 and lO stud^^ents;, Jo>_ ipAtan^^ 
wearing of i^chbbl uriifbrrtis might riot be compulsory for students in the senior school. 

Don Rostedt's comments 

Macgregor State High School had nearly^ 1^^^ ^^'^^^^ 
cross-section of socio-economic areas - Macgregor, Sunhybank^ Roberts^ 
Woodridge, arid areas which have been long-settled and established such as Upper 
Mount Gravatt^ put _ to tte _newer ar^ H^l^s- Thiere^ was thus a broad 

socio-economic range and a fairly intricate care system had to be set up. 

The school was divided into fow* clahs^^ which were each subdivided into about twenty 
clan groups. Thus, there were about eighty pastoral care_ groups in the.school- Tfese 
were riot teachirig grbUps. It was necessary to distinguish between a teaching, group 
and a care _group_i^cause the traditibrial view of stUderits arid teac^*ers was that there 
was a difference between teaching and caring. 

the dan groups jvere_hbri2qntalj riot verti^ because the students said that they 
wanted to be with their peers and the teachers alsp jpund that they coul^ 
better to students of brie age group, ft senior from Year 12 was allocated to each of 
these clan groups. The seriibr chose which year level he wanted to work with, and he 
also chose a teacher with whom he knew he would have a.^ood relatijxiship. The clari 
groups had daily meetings and many activities were arranged in the areas of sporting^ 
recreational and social activities arid so bri. 



The system was co-ordinated by a clan co-ordinator , who prepared in-service_ programs 
for all of Lhe_cl_an _teach«rs arid gerieraliy oversaw the structure of the care system. 
The clan masters and mistresses and the year _masters^_co^^^^ 
carriivals with Uri carriivals, so as well as picking out champion sportsmen in swimming 
and athleticvand so ori^ at the same time a furi carnival which was really a fanuly 
dsy; was also held. 

the schbol app^pinted a seriibr master in a caring role. He worked in conjmction with 
the senior mistress, who was appointed by the Education pej>artmeritj b^ 
master oversaw the care of all boys. The sctool was careful to house him next _to _the 
Guidance Officer because wfe^ came into the school^ he was in a 

position to give them an orientation program and to make sure that they fitted into 
the_ school. He was riot seen tten as one of the administration, but he was up there 
with the other cbunseUbrs^ so he was seeri iri that role. 

" 3S 



the school was involved in a. study of transition 'about six or seven years agp. The 
principal noted that tfe school did not come out of it very woit There -were. a number 
pi reasons for this. The. scfk^l had a tra^^^^^ have 
the flexible spaces which most of its feeder schools had and this created problems. The 
school had since' given careful attention to trarisitiba Teacher exchanges and 
curriculum exchanges had. been tridertaken Jpr 3eva-aLyears. Th^ 
was in meeting or interfacing with the . primary programs from the feeder _ schools 
because different feeder schools had reached different standards in different subjects; 
Further, different classes within those feeder schools had reached different standards 
of achievement; 

the Year 8 co-ordinators visited aU pf _tte jnain_feeder sc^^ tb taifi: to tfe studehts, 
particularly those in Year 7, and their parents in order to alleviate most of _the 
problems of the students. Surveys had been Ifldertaken whicli found that the biggest 
worries they had were dpjgs, sex and buUying._ When Abe_stude^ came to high schk)bl, 
they found tliat drugs, sex and bullying werje not problems at alL The Year S 
cq-c^diriators arranged an extensive program that stretched from Year 7 well into 
Year 8. 

AJL of the year levels participated in ah intricate structure of student council which 
had input from t he s tude n ts t P t he cpu ndl and feedback^ t o the stude n ts to 1 et t hem 
know what was happening. The^ student councillors communicated to the school and 
were seen to be active and involved in the nihriing of the schoot 

A care committee was also set up by the staff, of their own vpUtipa This_went beyaid 
tfe pastoral care system because staff^saW tl^t in the pr^nt economic climate there 
wer e jnany stude n ts whpi _ be cause the^ _wer e .economically disad vahtaged , wer e Jilso 
socially deprived. Staff therefore set up a system which involved, parents and students 
providing facilities and resources for the student who had suffered this kind of 
pr obi era. They had run _ raff les and receiy od d qha ti ons. They had wri t te ri 1 et ter s tb t he 
Federal Minister and the State Minister for Education sayin^g that_al_i sdwpls iri__pur 
Resent economic climate had these deprived students and that schools needed some 
sort of slush fund so that they could cater for the students who were deprived. 

p<xi Rbstedt then turned tb the area^ of curriculum. In the school^ Year 5 was a 
broad-ranging year: it was not a cprr^etitlxe Xear._All Ye^^ 

foreign languages, manual arts, home economics and typewriting._The_aim_was to give 
students a broad range so that they would know a little bit about practically every 
subject. 

A curriculum task force, dh which there was parent representation^ had been set up. 
Ques t ionn air es wer e se n t pu_t_ to 1 ^de r ichoo Is, In^ t qu^s t ibmair es, par en^ were 
asked what kind of program and what kind of subjects they wante_d in_the schpoL As a 
starting point, the curriculum task force went beyond subjects. They went to the 
Curriculum beyelopment Centre's core curriciJuiTu Th^^ nine br eleveii areas considered 
by the Curri:calam Development Centre were discussed, but the_schooj_dedcfe^^^ it 
still had to offer a subject-based ciirricu^Ium. Nonethele^, the school considered that it 
was covering most of tfe CDC areas_ fairly well, although there were some 
deficiencies which still had to be alleviated. 

Many of these issues were considered in_reiation to the junior sc of 
crucial choice was. being practised. The problem oi Social Science, plummeting in 
usefulness in Year 9 and JO (accbrdihg to the studen^) was recognised. A social edu- 
cation course, which had a_s_its_flrst_uriit tj^ idehtificat^^^ (similar tb the Year 
8 Unit), was set up. The program at St Peter's College was used as a model, although it 
was hot possible tb include a component on sex education. 

There was a problem in mathematics in the middle school. Much o^ 

cpurse was not relevant, but the problem had not yet been resolved and was still being 

considered 

A ojre of five basic subjects was provided for all Year 9 and 10 indents in the 
middle school. These were Er^Hsh^ maths^ sdence^ h^^ 

education. This was intended to give students a basis for whatever type of life actLyity 
tfey would lead. Beyond__that> students all chose fbUr electives. If they chose three 
commercial subjects or three manual: arts subjects, there was stiU^r^^^ 
their experience by taking subjects in the creative areas. In choosing tfe four 
electives, students were encouraged tb pick subjects which interested them, because in 
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the core_they had what_ they ii^s- 
The ..principal considered that, the school had done a jot to create interest in the 
middle school as far as curriculum offerings were concernedi 

Finally, the school coinmuoity believed that moral and valuesj.rairiing_was_inp 
feard of Christian education had been set Up arid it was employing the only Jull-time 
counsellor of reUgipus education in high school in Queensland. This was 

financed from the community's own resources. 

Bob Rasmussen's comments 



Bob Rasmusseri commented bh some initiatives for -the education of early adolescents 
which had been undertaken at Warwick State High SchooL 

Warwick State High School served an area of about one thousand square miles in the 
southern Darling Downs. Since _the implemehtation qf the Radford scheme in QUeer.s- 
land, it had tried to develop school subjects and to make them worlc The one that had 
worked best was manual arts in the senior school. Its cost was estimated at $200,000, 
if the manual arts facilities were taken Into account. 

The other area which wbrked Wejl Was the traisition education activity for Year 10 
students. This course preceded the j)r«ent deparniiehtal curriculum idea of a syllabus 
on career education. It was developed by the school and probably cost only a few 
hundred dollars. . 

A Schools Commission project, in which the school tried tp help_ students who were 
alienated within the school, was a highly-fuhded program, but it was a failure. 

! The principal then considered why two of the projects were successful, and the other 
; was not.*FirstlyJ manual arts was seen as entirely relevant by the boys and the girls as 
: well. Use was able to be _made_ of_ al^rqup of top tra<jgsper«)hSj who were able to 
; cbmmunicate effectively with the students, who were backed up wlth the ri^ht sort of 
eguipment^ and who felt cbrifideht to Use it. Career education was seen by parents and 
children as being highly relevant^ and it was_ tied in wit^ work experience^^ 
saw themselves, despite the aims rjid objectives of work experiencej_as_ getting a 
long-term interview of a week or a fortnight with a prospective employer. Many 
students, parents, and employers caisjdered tto this was the^a^^^^ of worJ< experience. 
" A number of the students in the school were joffered work localiy as_a_direct_ result of 
it. It succeeded^ despite the small amoi;ht of money and the limited amount of staff 
time^ because it was 'seen as highly relevant and dealing with the heeds of people at a 
particular time. 

The project which was a disappointment was the one jn which an attempt was made to 
deal with alienated students. It was well-funded and weU-cpnceiyed _R_equests for 
reports on it_had _beeri received from quite remote schools, which thought that they 
might make it work. But at Warwick State High_Sch(^l it failed because of a staff 
attitude. Staff saW these students as the undesirable, unattractive^ stu_dents,_ The 
attitude devejp^d In the school and it spread to parents and so did^ not attract 
customers, despite the fact that they existed 

The other_ix>int made by^ the principal cbhcerhed subject choice by -Students. This was 
bised on discussions he had had with students from another sch^^^^ Students were still 
choosing the subjects that led to entrance to a tertiary course. They. were_ plutting 
down school. _subiecAs_Ahat w^^^^ everyday 
living, because the others were seen as a passport to something tjetter, 

Warwick State High Schc^l was organised as three Units- a Year 8 centre which was 
staffed basically by older^ ex-primary school male teachers; a Year S and Year ^ 
groupj_and a year 11 and 12 group. The principal was_ not strongly supportive of a 
further division because it_was important for students of a particular age group to mix 
with older and younger students^ 

The principal concluded by arguing that many of the jprbbrOT^^ the 
school were not problems-^f the school per se, but were problems which existed in the 
community, pf_ ^Warwick. Thusj ah attempt was being made to bring adults into the 
school. Bringing senior students, up to the a^e_ of 80j into the school was found to be 
quite a Useful exercise, A mother of a Year 5 boy was _doinj__S_enior, The J>oy's 
homework was improving in Year 9 cbriseqUeritly. The idea that the range of age in the 



bDmmuriity should be reflected in the school was stippbfted by the principal; 

1. One member of the . jdience questioned whether differences in attitud 

schcx>l and self-image between students in primary and secondary school could 
be expiained in terms of the Changes _whic^^ 

that age, rather than in_terms^of the differing environments of primary, and 
secondary schools, as Colin Power had sc^ggested. Professor Power dted 
evidence, however, which showed thaj_ the most^rofo^ changes in student 
self-image occurred whenever the student transferred from ohe_ typ_e_ of school 
to anojher._ In some systems,^ t when Students were as young as 

U, and in others when tliey were as old as 16, 

Z it was SL^gest«I_that it was irr^ortaht to provide opportunities for students to 
relate to people oi all ages. Concern \yas_expr_essed that^ if s^^^ 
were established for 11-15 year olds, then this would lead to a narrowing of the 
age ranges which students were exposed to bri a day-to-day basis. 

3, Colin Power commented, on a Sooth Australian school which created oppor- 
tunities fpr^ung people to mix socially and to engage in paid work. The school 
opened from 8 ajn. until MO pjn. every day. Students in the s^^ool caild 
explore a number of different avenues of adult work The work experience was 
real and- v/as folLowed ip in the school afterward^ For example, the students 
repaired - the furniture for other schopis in the area^ t)y the 

schools for this. Their Vision of the roles of adult life was broadenec|_ beyond 
that of employment in a single bccupatibn. Students also went into the 
commonity and worked with young and ol_dlpe(^ie._These pedE^^^^ 
into the school. In this Way, the school and its students were helping to break 
down some of the barriers between school and community. 

^. lA_was_ argued that it was necessary to identify the range of effective teaching 
strategies and to_find_wLais of cqrnmuhicatirig this range of strategies "to 
teachers. One method of communication would, be for tejichers to observe^ c^^ 
another's teaching. Chances for this were, however, "miserably small". More 
opportunities therefore__needed to be provided lot communicstion among 
teachers and for teachers to oteerve a range of _ejfe^ctiye teachihg styl^^ 
would allow for effective teaching strategies to be identified and shared among 
teachers, 

5. Tt>e importance of teachers and prindp^s being caring, committed and loving 
was raised. It was si^ested that this had iitplications for both the selection 
arid education of teachers. 
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T EACH ER EDUCATION AND THE MIDDLE SCHOOL* 

3ohn Manning, 

Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

The combination of available research and today's serfiinar would tend to show^ in very 
brief terms, tha^ younger adolescents need greater assistance in uriderstaridirig their 
social and academic world; they need to discover who they are, what they believe in 
and vaioe and why - and what the possible value alternatives are. I would also^rgoe 
very positively that the kinds of teacher education jprc^josals I later make will also 
provide seemingly happy adolescents with a more coherent and intelligible view of life 
and of learning. Before moving to the area of teacher preparation, a few brief 
comments oh student heeds will buttress my later jsropbsals. 



Vafs (1977) and Wiles (1982) show that developing independence, becoming a person in 

9CLe's own right, and learning a new m of intellectual fuhctichirig are 

emotionally-laden problems fur young adolescents* 

Ihe_ 5chcx> Is Co mmissiorL's r ejjcr t ^ jSchq^ ing f or_ _1_5 and 16 Year 01 und erline s t he 
fact that while the chronojogicai age difference between upper primary and lower 
secondary is small, great changes occur in organisation, in curriculum, and in social 
arid learning structures at this trahsllibnal stage. 

Although Collins and Hughes (1982), for example, sajf^ that the needs of adolescents 
can no t_ be_ met by_t he j3r ese n t s ystemi_ !_ am n b t arj^ iri^ for _separa t e mi ddl e schools - 
even though that may be highly desirable as a thought for the future. 

Instead , m y J ocus _ls pii_t he preparation of t eachers _who_ could supp bsedly operate 
effectively at upper primary and lower secondary levels - between the ages of ii and 
15. 



Because of this, there is a fairly obvious first requirement for teacher awareness of 
the changing heeds of these children through chrdhblbgical prbgfessiori. 

Let me say at the outset that this also inpiies a need for higher level 
teacher -under standing of the mismati^l-i that can^ bcclr between physiblbgical, ihtel- 
lectuai and emotional characteristics at this stage of development. 

In giving pride of place tb the sbdal-affective areas bf learning and development, 
adequate training in adolescent psychology would be of parambunt impo^^^ 
would hopefully be .linked, where, possible, in an ongoing way, with actual school 
contexts. While Brbgdbri (1978), for example, states that middle-school 
teacher-ectucatio n programs^ must provide in te nsiv e and_ _ .extensive exposure to 
middle-school aged youth, this concept is so fundamental that it hardly needs expert 
^inibn tb back it up. One fbcus bf sUch an apprbach would- be on exploring the 
characteristics of effective j«arning envirpnrnents and bf hbw such ehvirbnm^ can 
h~e created and maintained. Power, and Cottereii (198i) show that the academic high 
schcxjj environment is the cause bf mbst frequent and persistent stress fbr a segment 
of the adolescent school population. 

Howe V er 1^ _tM.s 1 inking b f__t_hecM' y aTvd pr ac t i ce wbul d n ot bri 1 y include, bu t al^ go 
beyond the area of child growth^ tt? em&race a critical examination pf_ the assumptions 
iriderlying educational practice In the broad sense. In addition, this philosophical and 
socio logica [ per spe ct iv e wbu Id JncWe t eacher a wa re ne?^ bf ed Ucat ibhal and social 
change, and work and leisure opf^<X't^ities r ail_very f)ertinent_ t at this 

levet Above all, this wider perspective would embrace cultural awareness. 

To provide one illustration of what cultural _ aymrene^ means in^^^^^^^^ 
context, let me quote the case of Sturt_CAE, South AustraIia._Foilowing_the recom- 
meryJat[ons of the .National Ih(^iry into Teac^ Sturt CAE decided 

that their general studies unit would contain three strards, namely: 

1. The extent tb which Australia had become a multiculturai society and the 
impact of multiculturallsm as an Australian identity. 



Nqte: This popef prepared for delivery ot the sminat^ not as a written qcodecilc 
piece of woric. 
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2» The estabiishrtieht of a framework in which teachers might judge the scientific 
and technologicai changes going on around them and recognise the morai^ social 
and aesthetic issues related to these changes and their impact on society; 

% Development of ability to_ understand how Australia is_ governed^ jiqt br^^^ in 
direct political terms, bat also in terms of understanding decision-making in 
relation to the economy, the media and social change. 

If anyone, wished to argue that this kind of jawareness should be common to all 
teachers, I would 'agree» I am trying to si^gest, however, tfet siK:h awarenew is vital 
to the better -equipped teacher at this early adolescent level when such issues can be 
rendered more significant and meaningful. 

it is probably logical now to consider the more formal or academic aspects of the 
teacher's role. While some would argue for a school ciffricolum based essentially on 
s t ude n t needs and in t er ests , _ t he academi c c urricidu as we know it, is likely to 
remain - despite the pleas of the Schools Commission's Report on 15 and 16 year olds. 

One impUcatiqi of this is that teachers be given tfe^^ "^^.^Pj^o^^h the 

disciplines more selectively, so that the curriculum becomes, _m_ore pertinent to the 
needs, interests and life-styles of the adolescent student population. 

Related to this, one could argue that such teachers require famUiarity__w_ith a 
range of curricula and of how they can be linked throGgh multi-disciplinary and 
Integrated courses - Jin uhima^^ l^'^I^P'^trate iriterrel^tedrfes^^ 

knowledge. (The fragmented approach to the teaching of subjects has been too often 
cohdemhed to heed elaboration.) 

Although Wiles and Bondi (1981) submit that middle school teachers pc^^ ^ciajty 
in a single subject discipline, this does not contradict the more unified and coherent 
approach to the disciplines advocated earlier* 

Above all, since a key aim is the development of greater meaning in the perso/ial and 
^P^demic Uves of adolescents^ teacher with the pfo^ 

duct ion of greater student autonomy, responsibility and creativity. 

What else might such a program of teacher education ihcdrpa-ate? 

Firstly, if we are really genuine about higher level and mote complex understandings, 
teachers require a deeper knowledge of the complexity of schools as brgahisatior^ 
Although L haven't time to elaborate, the reseaTch_ol_Weick_il?76)_a^ 
Ponder (1978) reveals some truly fascinating findings i^bout schools as organisations 
with interesting implications for teachers. 



Secondly, I am not sire of the extent to which middle-school teachers should become 
admin is tra tor S| but .research exists to show that they need^ to plan 
co-operatively and in teams, devise curriculum plans^J>e_ involved In dedsion-rriakirig 
concerning their own students, and in improving existing organisational patterns. 

Thirdly, while no teacher can become highly skijled in all rem^^ial areas^ a krbwledge 
of basic rernedial techniques would seem essential. 

Before proceeding to_ the questipn pf_ teac^ something should be 

the vitally important area of participation. Wiles and Bondi (1981) believe that the 
effective middle-school teacher can build positive iinks between school and commanity, 
between teacher and ^>arents^ and 1^^^ sub-cultures in the sc^^^ the Australiah 
context, there is probably more awareness than ever before of the nee_d_for_wije par- 
ticij^atibh. Evans (1975), for example, provides a vsriety of y«-y practical , forms such 
par en t par t icipat ^ n might take. beg>i t e the d ia Ib^e and lit erat ur e r ele van t to this 
participation theme in recent years, little of real significance Has been done in 
practice. 

The major implication of this is that teachers require the PR skills necessary for 
ehcburagihg such partidpatibn by parents and the community. 

Also related to this » would be the need for middle schcwl teachers to_be a_ware_bf_AP^^ 
mUhity resbUrces and venues fof learning and how to liaise with various groups 
offering counselling, welfare and assistance. 



You wili note that I have\ tnTed tq^ list of teacher educatibh 

SQbjects. i have avoided this because highlighting bread areas of concern is surely more 
illumihatihjg than mere subject titles, particularly in light of the restricted time I have 
been given for this paper. 



It is quite true to say that teaching practice as it currently exists in secondary 
schcwls is sometimes far from id ^^^^^ ftudeht teachers ha^^ the 

wayside .because of the tremendous range of age and subjects encompassed by Years B 
to 12. Many student teachers find it so difficult to cater for this age range with 
resj>ect to method and content^ that adolescent heeds probably don't receive even 
minor cosnsideration. 

On the other handj the idea of tea^ 9'!' ^^"^^^ y^_^^^ 

is rich with possibilities. Obviously, teaching practice in diverse upj>er primary ari^d 
lower secondary contexts would be essential. Where possible, such practice would en- 
compass releyant private or independ^ schools as well as state schools, and centre 
on pastoral care as well as learning. 

As j stages ted .earlier^ teacjun^jjracUce^w^^ i^^^^^y ^^"^P^y ir_.*tl^ 
whole program and not a discrete or meaningless annexe to it. In shprtj_ the desired 
emphasis would be a meaningful linking with school practice of the psychological, 
philosophical^ sociological and academic aspects of the program. 

What is required, in summary, is a body of teachers with the skills, flexibility, 
sen sit ivit y and af fee t ive maturity nec essar y to sustain ah e f f ec t iv e past ora 1 car e r ole, 
while rendering school learning more meaningful and stimulating. 

In cgncjusion^ how ccwld such a- course of training relate to existing College 
structures? 

PersonallyjJ do not see this as problematic and would include the following as pcssible 
alternatives: 

(a) One possibility is to offer a four-year pre.-service -program for middle school 
teachers culminating^ in a BJEdJji jhe case i^i .^P^^^J^"^*'^^^^ 
first two years of tl-ie middle school B£d. is common to the whole college. The 
more specific middle school emphasis comes in Years 3 and if. 

(b) A second alternative is to allow selected primary and secondary. Jeachers to 
undertake such a course as part of the present part-time in-service B£d. 
program. 

(c) Thirdly, such a program could take the form of an endorsed primary or 
secondary diploma in teachiirig. 

(d) A further possibility is that this could be done as an in-service PGl program. 

tet me say,, in conclusion, that, while we wouid_be g^uided sl^mfica^ 
school developments in the U.K., the U5^., and South Australia, I believe that we 
shpuid_ make_ use of the div^^ jlro»4> of staff on ail three camptses who could 
contribute adventurously to such a program* 
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biscussibisi FoLLbwiNG mannIncs paper 



Foiiowing Dr. Manning»s paper, the seminar was _agajn thro 

ciissidh. Seminar participants were invited to pat comments 9pd questions to a panel of 
teacher educators consisting of: 

Glen Evans, Professor of Teacher Education, University of Qtieehsland 

Ken Jmispn^ Dean^ School of Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education 

Clem Young, Coordinator, Diploma of Teaching (Secondary), Brisbane Collie 
of Advanced Education, 

Colin Power arid 36hri Manning were also invited to react to aadierioe comments. 

As part of the discussion, Slen Evans and Clem Yoting outlined the results of some of 
tl^ir own research and the inplicatibris of this foj- preparing teachers to teach early 
lidolescents. These are given below and are followed by a summary of the general dis- 
cussion. 



Glen Evans's comments 



Glen Evans reported the results of his study in wliich some 800 teachers throughout 

Australia wer e asked about the kinds of things they did in their classroom and the 

sorts of influences that beared on those activities, and the kinds pi__struc^^ 

had in schoc;ls. Principals of the eighty or so schools involved were asked similar 

questions. 

In this study of teachers in Years 7 to iO of the secondary school, it was found that, 
in Australian schools^ typically it was the departmental st^^^^^ 

structure of secondary schools. CJueensland was no different lrpmjhe_ ether in 
that respect. From Year 7 upwards, the department was most important in 
decision-making. And it was the subj^^t rri^^^^ who were leaders of the sdvDot The 
principal was certainly important in school-baswi dedsipn-makingj 
important in the school was what wen t^ on in the departtnents. Inside the departments, 
it was the subject master who was the influential person for the groups of teachers 
who worked in the department. 

There very very Uttle interactioo in iro^ ^''^ 

teaching in the dassroom. That is, if there was pastoral care it_tended_ to be a 
separate, function from actual classroom teaching Pastoral care, therefore, did rjol 
percolate into the important, things in lifet_as far as the studehte wer^ coneerried. 
There were some activities that the teachers carried cxj^t_ ani tHere_ wer^e <^^^ 
imperatives among those activities, such- as giving praise and offering incentives and so 
on. But ther« were also _some options. Surprisingly, in the thirty or so activitis that 
teachers were questioned about, some of the options actually feU iiltq what could be 
termed autonomy, i^ giving the students some dioice in their own learning, or making 
some decisions about how they wcHjld learri^ meant such things as goirsg to the 
library, prodadng arguments, discussions in class and wJ^ridng in groups. M^^^ 
felt that they would like to dp that kind of thing a greatdeal more than they actually 
did. There was certainly not cot^ about the value of student autonomy, but there 
was a fsirly high value placed on it. 



there were some_state_di_f_fe_rehc«s a^ the teachers who respoided to the question- 
naire. Of the states and territories, Canberra teachers percciv^ themselve^^ 
most successful in terms of giving students some aatonomy of the kind defined above. 
At the other end the Queehslarid respbrise, with all the other states falling in 
between. Over about eighteen of those thirty-six questions^ the Queere 
cohsisfehtly placed themselves^ at the Jqw end. The teachers themselves, saw time 
an^^ety - getting throt^h the W5r^^^ had to be covered - class size and the availa- 
bility 01 r^otffces as the things that really confoinded their hopes. 

When questioned about the influences on their dassrobm activities, the majority of 
teachers did not mention any kind of in-servibe activity _They_ did rot 
prindpkl as an in-service per»h; theydtd not mention injectors or advisory tead>ers. 
These were, however^ prpyided_ ai_tl« 1^^ they could have chosen from. The person 
they rnehtioned most was the subject master. 

Glen Erans then went on. to consider how the structure whidi he had described came 
into being. 



He argUed that stroctores were a response to tradition of some kind; they were a 
response to community expei^a^ order to change structures, it was 

necessary tf» involve the community in the process. 

Ore at t rac t ive idea for bringing abpu t st r uc t ura i _chahge was t he i dea b f f J exibili t y of 
staff. In Queensland, there was a fairly rigid idea of staff development., h_went_tro_m 
beings a teacfer to being a subject master, to a deputy principal, a principal, and so 
on. In som e ot he r s tates^ and in V ic torja . which was the one s ta t e in w hich s ubjec t 
masters were not qoite so powerful; or were not seen as so influentiaj, they had 
adc^ted a very different system. They had asked the schools to decide who had 
positions of responsibility and what thpse positions of re^bnsi^^^^^^^^ 
master in some schools was no different from being a co-ordinator of Year S. In 
Queensland^ a cb-6rdiriat6r of Year 8 was hot an official petition. 

A very very simple process might ^mply be to ask the schools to decide what the _key 
positions of responsibility were. If it was decided that caring for Year S children 
should be emphasised^ then these would be made status positions in the schools. 

The implications for teacher education were then discussed, in-service education was 
considered first because' it was_feit that in-seryice education cc^ way in 

which teachers could be helped to become expert as teachers of early aclolek:erits._It 
was argued that the problem of hel|3ihg to make teachers esqjert at_ teaching early 
adolescents could best be solved by regarding it as a school problem for the staff of 
the whole school to solve. 

It was suggested that the best kind oi teacher educati^^^ ^^A^ 
wis having experience of solving problems j ike the one being discussed in real _sc^^ 
settin^s._Thal_mearit structures must be changed. It meant that, for example, schools 
had to become much more experiment_aL!4nds bf^p^^ solve 
problems was hot inipeded by external curriculum constraints^ that the JaciUty_to_sqiv_e 
jxroblems was riot impeded by rigid structural notions olhow the school should be run. 
There should be opportunities for teachers to solve problems cbmmuhally in schools. 

Mpst_{x-imary_ teachers and jjrincipals had never had a roiernodet, nor had many subject 
masters. There needed to be pppprtunitles for ybun^^ 

teachers, and to be involved in team-teaching situations with them, teachers needed to 
actually participate in sblvirig the problems: that was the best way of learning. 

As far as pre-service education was concerned, it was argued that jis aim sfeuld t^ tb 
induct _studerit teachers into learning to teach; into the problem-solving mode of 
thinking. Student teachers should partldpate albngside e^^ 

be accomplished during teaching practice, so that stude.nt teachelrs saw themselves 
participating _albhgside experienced teachers in a way that allowed ther,. to be part of 
the problem-solving mode, this meant that tetter relatibnships between school people 
and institutional people would have to be established, Wojjdn^ relationships rKjeded 
be established at tnc^ school face. School-based pre-service teacher education, as weU 
as school -based in-_sei vice educatiwi^ therefbre a model of teadier education 
which should be given serious consideration. 

Ciem Young's comments 

Clem YoLKig considered that the critical issue was to identify the way In which 
teachers defined the nature of knowledge ^^i^ 

difference between junior school teachers and senior schcwljteac^^ 
needed to have the kinds bf Jrharacteristics described in Manning's paper, but it was 
the way in which they Jppked_at_the p>rc^es^^^^^ information that 

characterised the way Junior secondary school teachers would think. 

-He described a study iin which he was_inypived which examined _Dbuglas Barnes's trans- 
missibri interpretation model. An instrument based on the model was_ ^pjled to some 
teachers in_ Britain and in Queensland. Jhe model placed teachers on a continuum irom 
iransrrassive to interpretative, transmissi\^^ seen as identifying 

kribwledge as being external to human beings and something which ccwjd then be 
transmittg _into_the minds of waiting acolytes. The interpretative teacher^ on the 
other hand, tended to start with people making meahirij|^ with human motivation. With 
the heeds bf individuals and was more likely to define his ped^pgy_ in_ terms of 
individual grpw^_Physics teachers tended tb be ratiier trananissive ia the way in 
which they defined knowledge probably because it was a discipline which was highly 
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external to. the needs of individuai human beings. On the other hand^ art teachers 
tended to be well down the other end of the scale because they defined their 
curriculum in human terms. 

Queensiah"d teachers^ as a Irbu^, were far more down the trahsmissive end of the scale 
than their English counterparts^ although^ as far as the _dlsci|>U_nes were _cch^ 
they fell in much the same kinds of range There was one exception. The social studies 
teachers in Queensland th^ rpg^es: tfey were much more trahsmissive t^^^ they 

ought to have been^ according to the comparison with their British counterparts. 

3uhior schcKjl teachers should have ah ihteipretative view of knowledge so that they 
did not start with the disdpline. which they were ^oinj^ to transmit^ Ixit started with 
individuals that they were going to help to make meaning. 

Some Sliest ions for how this might be achieved at Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education were then desa-ibed. The eollege was in a state of amalgamation and there 
were currently three secondary prbgrams. In the Graduate Diploma, students took two 
subjects and were prepaj'ed to teach across Ahe _Y? i2_ran&e. J'he thre_e->[eaur 

secondary arts-humanities program from Mount Grav^tt was a similar model with two 
teachings subjects across the Year 8 to Year 12 range and an bptiwl of including a 
third. The one which was different was Diploma of Tea<iUnj^ (Second 
Kelvin Grove. In that program, students cndertook 50 per cent of their course in one 
disci pi ine ar eaj so t hat t fer e was t he bp^) ort ijhit y tb de velbp a st r eng th in one 
discipline^ In this discipline area, students were prepared to teach Year S to Year 12. 
A second teaching area took xp 23 per^cent of t;he coarse. The focus of the second 
teachiiTg^ area was on the junior school. Thus, part of the first teaching area pjus all of 
the second teaching area focused on the junior secpndary_sch<wL_It 
that this program formed the starting point from which a pre^service program designed 
for teachers of middle school could grbw. 



Clem YbUhg then considered practice teaching, which was seen as the. major influence 
on the way in which teaclxsrs f^rceived their rbles as teachers. With 1200 students to 
place through about 100 high schools in QueenslandiJt was _nbt _p^siye to control 
quality or tb move people through a range of different kinds of experiences. So there 
wa_s__a_J?robiOTl in knowing who was going tb be prbvidirig this powerful influence on a 
teacher's teaching style. 

Most of the experienced teachers^ tended tb teach in Years 11 and 12. Man y^ students 
therefore were likely to\have some practice teachihg_ situatiws_i_n_wjuc^^ 
exclusively Year 11 and Year 12. This was e^ecially so for the postgraduate students, 
who _may not have ha^_a .great deal of experience in the jmibr school* These sti^ents 
could then be appointed to a Secondary bepartnientjjwhere they^ w^ 
juhibr secbhdafy sti^ents. There was a serious' mismatch between the practical ex- 
periences provided^ arid, 'the actual performance bf the teachers" duties in their first 
four or five years of teaching. 



The spiutipri to this :pr6blem attempted by the Languages and Uterature Departtneot 
was then briefly described. Students in first year arid in tWrd year adc^ted a c^^^ in 
^ apprbpriate school, either aromd Brisbane or in country, schools. The selection of 
teachers cpuld thergw-e fc^^ cp^ selected were ttose who could 

provide desirable and appropriate experiences in the junipr schpbL Jte 
acted as ah audience for school pijpils» writing and also provided curriculum materials 
for the English class wlhich fitted the curriculum as defined by the school and by the 
teacher. The results had shown that the project had been successful. It _al_M 
pKJSsible to use adult models as audiences for children's writing. It allowed the studerit 
teachers in first year to e3q>jbre_ «)me altcrriatiye roles other than stan^^ 
front and writing ^n verticai surfaces as a means of teaching. J_t_ allowed them tb 
explore ribri-trarismissive rbles with small groups of individual childrere 

In second year, English curricula were considered from a rrwre theoretical vje_\^ 
third year tfe prbbiem^sbivihg mbdel was again emphasised and the school-based model 
was again applied in the <rjrri&ium u that students tried to idemify^ 

problems in English with their adopted class, and then these problems were used as a 
basis for the curriculum prbgrani in the college. 

In summing up, Clem Young stated the a-iticil issue was the way in which the^teacher 
was iridikrted into j»rceiv his or her teacher education program. 

This needed to be related to practical experiences in schools, and not simply seen as a 
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<^yrse_pf indoc for three years^^ the effea did hot last rtibre than 

about three months once the person actually tried to apply it. 



Summary of General Diseussibl^ 



1, There was some discussion concerning whether it was desirable for teachers to 
fe.spedAlty J>repared w ^doA^soeht agie ranges One coil- 

fecence participant questioned whether it was logical to allow teachers to teach 
only in Years 7-10 when, he argued, most teachers would aspire to teach across 
ail__secaidary year Jeyels. On the other hand, some semina^^ ps^rticipants argued 
that teachers who specialised in teaching early adolescent students would still 
be able to teach in one discipline area to Year 12. 

It was also argued_that all teachers should be able to respond _to__tfe ne_e_ds_pf 
early adolescents. This would require teachers with a strong self-image who had 
the .ability to put interestA Pl their student ihterests. 
Building a strong self-image could be enhanced by giving student teachers 
experience in assertivehess training and group dynamics. There were also impli- 
cations for the selection of student teachers. 

Z There was considerable discussion regarding whether, if it was desirable to 
sped ally jjrepare teachers to teac^^ this should be 

pre-service or in-service, those favouring in-service argued 'that: 

It would be difficult for students entering a teacher preparation program 
to choose between priTOry^ secondary and middle schboL Aft^r a number 
of years of teaching, however, teachers would be in a better position to 
know if they wanted to specialise in the teaching of early adolescents. 
They could develop this specialisation through in-service teacher 
education programs, 

if teachers entered, _the_ RrpfessioTL with a midcUe sch 
then there was a danger that these teachers would be assigned to small 
country high schools and secondary departments and would be trapped 
there with little hope of promotion. 

Those seminar participants favouririg a pre-service specialisation in early 
adolescent or middle school education argued that: 

It Was ho more diff icolt for students to commit themselves to primary, 
seccmdar^ or m^ school at the beginning of their P|;^ogr^m than it was 
for students to select from primary, or secondary. Moreover^, select^ 
early adolescent specialisation helped _to ensure that student teachers 
would be OTmmijted to the educa of early adolescents from the start 
of their teaching careers. 

Teachers of early adolescents needed a different type of understanding 
which it was desirable to build in the pre-service course. 

Teachers specialising in the middle school would stiii be able to teach in 
one discipline area to Year 12. 

As mast beginning teachers undertook the majority of their first few 
years' teaching in the lower secondary year levels, then it was preferable 
for early adolescent development to be emghasjsed in the pre-s^^^^ 
course. Preparation for teaching in the senior high school could then be 
built on to that through the in-service Bachelor of Education degree, or 
other in -service programs. _The j:pn tentipn t hat .beginning teachers^ ^^^Y 
experiences were mainly in the lower secondary years wcis disputed* It 
was contended that, esi>eciaily in the sfnajla- secondary, schools, 
beginning tea' taught all year levels from Year S to Year 12. 

3, Several speakers raiscL issue of the need to have stpport structures ^nhin 
schools to help teachers in general.and in j>articular those having problems with 
teaching early adolescent students. A need was seen to have structures Ln 
schcwjs.to si5pcH-t t_e^^^ change and adapt their teadhing methods 

in the face of resistance from others In the schopL One wa^ of ovo-ccmti^ 
resistance to Change would be to involve pairs of teachers in in-service 
actiyi_ties_ sb_ _that t|^y could mutuailly supp^b^^^ could be 

facilitated when teachers were team-teaching in open area classrooms. 




It was also sii^gested that cbunseUihg^ advice ^s^^^ be available in sch^^^ 
heip teachers who were having problems, for exampie,Jn adapting their teaching 
to the needs of the early adolescents in their care. One teacher reported that 
one ol her functions was to act as a_ resource persort who w^^^ arid 
counsel teachers. Interaction with the teachers was relaxed and informal and 
this seemed to work well. Resources were heeded, however, to siStain this 
activity. 

4» RepreserLtAtiyes of _Stai:e_ D^f^^^^ 9^ ^^A^^'^^PJ^^^ ^^"^t .^^^ 

Department was jnoving towards developing and implementing K- 10 curric^^ arid 
K-.12 curricula. It was argued that eventaaliy this may have implications for 
both the organisaUonal structure ^ P5f- 

ticalar, it was considered that it wouJd be necessary AoL_c_aisi^der whether the 
present brgariisatibn of teacher education was appropriate for a K-IO 
curriculum. 

5. The implicatibris of the likely increase in^ retention rates to Year 12 were 
discussed. The_si%g_eAion was made that it would be '*sheer disaster*' to continue 
to teach in the senior hig.h school in the way teacjwrs _had_been teac^^ 
those year levels. The kinds of teachers and approaches to teaching which had 
been advocated for the middle s<:hobl would heed to be ihccrporated into the 
senior* school so that they formed a "significant part'Vof _t_eadunx in_ the semb^^ 
school. The desirability of incorporating middle school and transition education 
approaches into the teaching of all students at the upper secondary level was 
discussed. 

6. It was sij^gest ed _ t Hat _ tji«_r e _ was an over emp hasis in pr e^eryi ce _teache r 
education on teaching strategies and methodologies. Young^ teachers dey^^^ 
their own teaching style with little regard to adapting this to the learning 
styles of pupils. An .argument was advanced therefore that more 
emphasis on learning styles of pupils and how teachers might adapt their 
teaching tb particular learning styles of students. 

7. There was some discussion about the need to involve j>arente iAthe^educatioh of 
their_ children arid tb educate parens abcsut the. school. In particular, parents 
needed to be made aware of tt^_ prganjsatibri of the secaidary school and its 
curricula and how these differed from the primary schj»l.__TJ«^ i^^^ 
education as a sharing task irivblvirig students, parents and teachers was seen to 
be important, this* cogld be encouraged _byjuch me£u^^^^ st"^*^!!^ ^^^.P?*"^^? 
working together on home projects and holding open days and fieid_days at the 
school and other brg^ahisatibhs. Teachers should be open , to suggestions from 
parents and should be willing tp_ tMkogerUy ah^t^s^^^ 

was suggested that pre-service teacher education could indude diACi^sion of t]^ 
role of parents in education arid ways of involving parents in their children's 
education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FROM SEMINAR 

Professor Colin Power summarised the seminar proceedings in six recommendations. 
These are given below. 

1. School-based in-service programs and action research aimed at helping group_s cf 
teachers to solve problems of early adolescents in parttcolar schools should be 
supported. This woujd include proyid^^ PPportunities to visit 
schools which may be effectively meeting the needs of early adolescents and 
opportunities to visit other ^ntres Catering for early adolescents' needs, e.g* 
the Community Involvement Through Youth Program. 

2. - All pre-service programs should be examined to determine the extent to which 

^^they _were^r^parihg teachers to meet the changing heeds of adolescents in bur 
society. There should be greater emphasis on a problem-sojying school-based 
mode, and systematic study of the probiems of earJy adolescents. The theories 
given emphasis in pre-service teacher education sf^ld be those which come 
from teaching as a task, rather, than those wHich cpme Jrpjn j?sychplo^.^ This 
woiild involve the study of schools as organisational settings and how the 
organisatibhal setting affected the ihteractiohs betv^en teachers and student^ 
An important element of this would be practical experience at a number olf 
levels of schooling and in a number of different sorts of settings (e^. 
advantaged and disadvantaged schools). 

3. An information network which would allow curriculum materiais and approaches 
to particular problems of early adblescerits to be shared am^rig Jeachers should 
be estabjished. Support structures should be created _for_ Apache and schools 
having difficulty coping with the problems of young adolescents. This would 
involve creating opportunities for teachers to move fro rti school to school, to 
observe other teachers and to share ideas with other teachers. 

During pre-service teacher education, student teachers should be given 
opportunities to develop a positive self-image and tp deyel^^^ caring rol_e. 

They should be given expcssure to aiternative ways of knowing and adapting so 
that when they were placed in schools their particular strengths matched the 
particular circumstances in which they found themselves. 

5. T^^ere should be support structures, both within the school and outside of it, 
particularly for teachers wprlang with early _ad^^ externaMq the 

school would be important for teachers having problems with teaching^ early 
adbi^scehts, but whb felt they could not - go to the principal or other teachers in 
the school for help. 

& Cbhsideratibn should be given to the particular needs of .parents and 
cpmniunities tb understand tfe implications for young adolescents bf the changes 
which are occurring in our society^ and the implications in turn fpr schpols_ and 
for teacher education. One of the biggest problems over the last iive or six 
years had _been th^: lack of confidence bf the community in schools. Much of 
that lack of confidence stemmed from a lack ol understanding of the_ change 
which Were occurring in schools and reasons why we appeared to be moving 
siwaiy _frbm traditional subjec^^ and traditibhal apprbaches Jb teaching. We s tould 
help tfie community and parents to understand the _changes__an_d be honest with 
them about the problems we faced. The idea of helping teachers to be prr^pared 
as "master teachers of their cbmmUriity" sb that they were involved with what 
was happening to the community as a whole should be examined. 
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